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CHAPTER I. 
MRS. CARR RECEIVES A LETTER AND LAYS PLANS. 


“ A LETTER from Lucius,” said Mrs. Carr, taking up an 
envelope from a pile of letters on the breakfast table. “Now, I 
wonder what he wants? He never writes but on two subjects: 


Joan—or money. It can’t be money. I sent him fifty pounds 
last month. Common decency wouldn’t allow of his asking 
another loan. As for Joan—well, there’s no use speculating— 
I’d just better see what it is.” 

She opened the missive ; her fine eyes glanced rapidly over its 
contents. 


“My DEAR BetTtTy,—I don’t know if you are still at that 
furnished flat you took for the season, but I chance this being 
forwarded. You'll be surprised to hear I’m ordered to India, a 
beastly hill station, too—dull as a ditch, with no society and 
less climate. I’m sorry now I exchanged. The question, of 
course, is—Joan? I can’t take her, so you'll have to have her 
with you for a year at least. Wire if you’re in town, and I'll 
come across and talk matters over.—In great haste, your ever 
affectionate brother, 

“Lucius O’ROURKE.” 


“So it’s Joan this time,” said Mrs. Carr. She laid down the 
letter, and for a moment seemed lost in thought. “ Take her for 
I 
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ayear. That means off his hands entirely. Well, I suppose I 
must do it, though I must say it’s very short notice. 

Will it make any difference, 1 wonder? There was a time when 
I should have been so glad to have her, but she was young then 
and malleable. It’s more than a year since I’ve seen her at all. 
I wonder if she’s changed ?” 

She poured out her coffee and began to cut up her French 
roll with a troubled and dissatisfied look upon her handsome 
face. As a rule, Mrs. Carr took her troubles as lightly as she 
did her debts and obligations, as lightly as beseemed one of her 
erratic nation. 

She was a strikingly handsome person with a magnificent 
figure, a well-set head, and wonderful, sparkling eyes. 

She had a fine sense of dramatic effects, and a fluent tongue. 
Many who knew her declared she would have made a splendid 
actress, and from hearing this so often she had adopted a 
somewhat theatrical manner and a way of posing herself, in 
response to the demands of certain emotions, that were rather 
startling. 

’ Tn private life, however, she spared herself more unnecessary 

exertion than that of talking aloud when there was no one 
present to talk to. The sound of her own voice was an inex- 
haustible charm to her. It was rich, mellifluous, capable of all 
modulations and all expressions. 

At present she finished her breakfast, and then returned to 
the letter. 

“It will be charming to have Joan,” she said ; “she’s just my 
own self in my younger days. She'll take the shine out of these 
mealy-mouthed English girls. It’s wonderful the charm of an 
Irish girl. Faith! I’ve proved that in my time—to my cost— 
Heaven ‘send Joan more sense at eighteen than I had to counter- 
act the charm!” 

Her brows contracted. She rose from the table and walked 
over to the window of her flat; which opened on a balcony and 
showed all the brilliance and gaiety of Sloane Street in the 
morning sunlight. 

“ A-year,” she:went on meditatively, “a year means a great 
deal in a girl’s life. How much one can feel, and do, and 
conceal in a year!” 

A sparrow alighted on the iron railings of the -balcony ; its 
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pert-head and bright eye cast-an unnoticed inquiry at the open 
window where that quiet figure stood. For once the morning 
crumbs were forgotten. Mrs. Carr stood there, thoughtful and. 
absorbed, the July sun pouring its warm rays upon her dark 
rich hair and the downcast fringes of her eyes. 

“ All to myself at last,” she said. “I always felt it- must come 
some day. Iwish J didn’t feel so glad . . . . I wish it 
wasn’t so hard to act the part I shall have to act 
not to her—thank Heaven for that—no one can wonder that 
she is fond of me, or I of her, but to others’ . . . sometimes 
the world is keener sighted than we think. Certainly it never 
credits us with a good motive when a bad one comes handy.” 

She turned back then with a sigh that challenged the impera- 
tive ‘chirp of the waiting sparrow, and brought him to the 
window-sill in pursuit of her inattention. She looked at the 
little visitor and smiled. 

“Did you think I had forgotten you, Dickie?” she asked, and 
gathered up the crumbs carefully. and threw them out to the 
claimant. “I'll go and tell Nolan,” she said suddenly. “How 
surprised she'll be. She'll have to do double duty now. Not 
that the dear old soul will care for that, as it’s all in the family. 
That’s the best of Irish servants and Irish families. Heigh-ho! 
we're a queer race, and a queer lot, I suppose; but if we’ve no 
great virtues ourselves, we’ve a grand trick of developing them 
in the natures.of others. I couldn’t quote a finer instance than 
Nolan. She’s patience and honesty and self-sacrifice combined, 
and she lets her wages run on from one year’s end to another— 
so different to those English harpies !” 

She gathered up her letters, and crossed the adjoining hall to 
her dressing-room. 

A well-dressed, elderly woman was standing there, turning: 
over a pile of gowns. 

“Qh, Nolan,” said Mrs. Carr, “I’ve had some news. Miss: 
Joan is coming to stay with me.” 

“Indeed, ma’am? I’m pleased to hear it. When will she be 
leaving Doblin ?” 

Nolan always applied a strong Irish accent to English words 
by way of proving her fidelity to her native country. 

“Qh, I don’t know yet,” said Mrs. Carr indifferently. “What 
were you going to do with that black brocade, Nolan?” 

1% 
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‘ “Well, and indade, ma’am, it’s not of much use to do any- 
thing. It’s too narrow in the skirt for the fashion, and the body’s 
not the fit for the fine woman you’re growing.” 

- “Don’t, Noley, dear,” groaned her mistress. “We fine women 
have one mortal enemy—/at. And I’m afraid there’s a little 
too much solid flesh about me now. I’m going to reduce 
myself on a principle. I’ve heard it’s a certain cure, and I mean 
to try it.” 

“Faith, then, ma’am, you'll just be leaving thim sort o’ cures 
alone, if you're wise,” said Nolan, shaking out the rich folds of 
brocade, ‘and looking at the material with a critical eye 
“’twould cut into a fine bodice—or a cape,” she added, glancing 
at her mistress. 

‘ “Oh! it'll do for something, no doubt,” said Mrs. Carr. “I’m 
going to ruralise for a bit, and any old dresses will come in useful. 
Country folk think more of material than of fashion, and mine 
are all—_—” 

“ A bit showy, ma’am, for the country, aren’t they ?” said Nolan. 
* “Showy! not a bit of it.” 

She laughed, and seized the brocade and examined it 
critically. 

_ “Perhaps it will do for Miss Joan,” she said. “She'll have 
none too many gowns, I expect. Noley, you see, I shall have 
to turn chaperon, and put myself on the shelf now.” 

“ Faith, and I’d like to see the shelf.that would be holding 
you, ma’am, and ’twill be many a year yet before you'll look 
your age, or cease throwing an eye at the men or they at you, 
for the matter o’ that.” 

Mrs. Carr shook her head gravely. 

“You'll see,” she said, “I’m really serious. . I’m going to give 
up London life ; it’s horribly expensive, and what one gets isn’t 
worth what one gives. I shall retire to the country, Nolan— 
seriously—you needn’t look -like that. I shall take that little 
house in Devonshire I heard of ; it will suit me admirably.” 

‘ “For how long, ma’am, axing your pardon?” 

“How long?” Mrs. Carr laughed heartily. “Six months, at 
least, Nolan. Are you wondering whether I shall win, charm 
or shock country society ?” 

- “A taste of all, if I know ye, ma’am,” observed Nolan. 

“I suppose there’s little doubt about their boring me,’ went 
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on Mrs. Carr, “whatever I'do to them. What does one do in 
the country, Noley? Go to church and give dinner-parties? I 
know they’re great on church-going. It’s the sign manual of 
respectability. To pay pew rents is the first duty of man.” 

“ Doesn’t Captain Talbot live in Devonshire?” asked Nolan, 
irrelevantly. 

“ Devonshire,” said Mrs. Carr, “is rather a large county, though 
I’ve known people who believed it consisted of a lane or two 
and sundry farmhouses, where—not the nuts—but the clotted 
cream comes from: Still, as you know most of the family con- 
cerns, my good Noley, I may as well tell you that Captain Tal- 
bot /as a house or some property in the very neighbourhood I 
have selected, and more, that he will be my sponsor to society, 
such as it is.” ' 

“You'll have to be making up your mind about him, then,” ob- 
served Nolan. “He’s a fine man and has a good heart ; I’m sure 
o’ that.” 

“If he has a good income is more to the point,” said Mrs. Carr, 
“and if I don’t shock his sense of propriety before he makes up 
his own mind. I suppose, if I flirt with the curate, or give Sunday 
suppers, as I do here, they would look upon me as a reprobate. 
The suppers would wake up even a Devonshire village, eh, 
Noley?” 

“ They would, ma’am, zf the men would come.” 

“Do you think they are so virtuous in the country, my good 
Nolan? Nota bit of it. A man’s virtue is like a woman’s looks 
—skin deep at the best.” 

“ Ah, ma’am,” said Nolan, shaking her head, “ will ye iver get 
sensible and quiet like? Sure, ’tis one surprise after another, and 
one flirtation on the top of another, since iver I’ve known ye.” 

“Flirtation,” said Mrs. Carr, gravely, “is a misapplied term, 
Nolan. It only means the delicate diplomacy of the female 
mind by which we find out the real nature of the man who is 
making love to us!” 

“What a dale you must know about men, ma’am,” said Nolan, 
grimly. 

Mrs. Carr laughed again. 

“Ido. That’s why-my diplomacy stops short at the stage of 
marrying one.” 

“Well, ma’am, I suppose you know your own business best. 
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But, indade, I often trimble for ye. ’Tis all whish, hurry-scurry, 
rush—up wid one, down wid another—here to-day, and there to- 
morrow, and no knowing what you'll be after, or how to take you, 
and I’ve known you a good twenty years now, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Cars’s expressive face grew suddenly grave. 

“ Ah!” she said, “ how tragic life gets when one can remember 
things that happened twenty years ago. What a complexion I 
had then, Noley!” 

“Thrue for ye, ma’am. Beautiful intirely, and indade ’tis the 
fine skin you have at the present moment, though the better of 
a trifle of powder now and thin.” 

“Matrimony plays havoc with one’s looks, there’s no doubt 
about it,” said Mrs. Carr. “But that reminds me, I have to go 
out. I'll wear that black and white foulard, Noley. I think it 
takes me look slighter than any other gown.’ Look out and 
see if the carriage has come.” 

Nolan went to the window, which overlooked the street, and 
announced the carriage was there. Her mistress thereupon 
slipped out of her morning gown and put on the France foulard, 
‘and a charming bonnet, mainly composed of a few ribbon loops 
and de France roses. 

“T’ll be home to lunch,” she said. “ Tell Wilson so. I forgot to 
give her any orders this morning, but there’s plenty over from 
dinner last night.” 

Then she took up her sunshade and went down the staircase 
to the general entrance. Her flat was on the second floor of a 
set in Sloane Street. It had all the inconveniences of such de- 
sirable accommodation, and all the baits which delude people 
into taking them. It belonged to a fashionable lady, who after 
a year’s personal experience had always let it in the season or 
out of it, at a fancy price and much profit to herself. It is 
scarcely hecessary to say, perhaps, that she never let it twice to 
the same tenants. They always went in enthusiastically and 
departed thankfully. 

Mrs. Carr had been even more enthusiastic than the general 
run of tenants ; she was leaving at the end of four months, with 
the vision of a detached cottage residence in the country floating 
before her eyes as a paradise of rest and comfort. 

But then contrast is always delightful. 

She drove along in her smart little hired victoria, stopping’ at 
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several shops to.give orders or pay accounts. ,The latter was a 
proceeding she hated, but .previous tenants of the “bijou flat” 
had taught neighbouring tradespeople that bills should not be 
allowed to ryn on too long. They had calculated the delightful 
Irishwoman's period of tenancy with a quite surprising accuracy, 
and apparently an unanimous opinion as to requests for imme- 
diate settlement. 

Mrs. Carr was irate, but years of experience had proved that: 
English tradespeople had a knack of making themselves. very 
disagreeable, if their little accounts were not attended to. . So 
she threw “sops to Cerberus,” in the shape of .small payments, 
lavish orders and charming personal praise, of their attention, 
and her satisfaction with their goods. In this manner she re- 
ceived a further amount of credit and popularity. 

’ She turned into the Park for half an hour. before luncheon, 
amusing herself by criticising the ultra-smart set where women 
of the “ Dodo” type vied with each other in talking brilliant non- 
sense as if it were serious sense, and kindred “souls” set Mrs. 
Grundy at defiance. Mrs. Carr was not in the very “smart” set 
herself, but she was in the next layer or strata, whichis a faith- 
ful copyist of its eccentricities, from a button-hole to a hand- 
shake. She was rather tired herself of elevated elbows, and 
Titian-red hair, and at times turned them and their copyists into 
frank ridicule. 

No one sees the joke. of their.own and their neighbours’ ab- 
surdities more keenly than an Irish person, and at times Mrs. 
Carr took a positive delight in making fun of fashionable foibles 
to the face of fashion. She was popular enough where she was 
known, though as a rule men admired her more than women. 
She was excellent company, and could entertain without . being 
exacting, and was a past grand mistress of the royal art of flirta- 
tion. Somehow she never compromised herself unnecessarily as her 
great friend and ally, Lady Kate, did. Lady Kate. was a pretty, 
little married woman, with great ambitions and limited means, 
She was the youngest of seven daughters of a noble and impecu- 
nious family, and they had married her in her first season to a 
rich commoner whom she heartily despised, and to whom her 
conduct was a perpetual affront. 

She had never cared for any man as a lover or any woman as 
a friend with the exception of Betty Carr. She admired her en- 
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thusiastically ; all the more because she was not easily shocked. 
Lady Kate, as a rule, passed her life in inventing ways of shock- 
ing people. 

Their victorias passed each other in the Row; a few minutes 
after Mrs. Carr had entered it. By a preconcerted signal they 
drew up at one special place and both got out, meeting shortly 
afterwards and proceeding to the chairs, where most people and 
least shade seemed to have decided it was the fashion to be seen. 
Mrs. Carr rushed into rapid confidence with her friend on the 
subject of Joan. Lady Kate seemed to think that for a woman 
to get enthusiastic about a girl was little short of idiotic. If it 
were a man, now—but a girl—and young, and a niece—gracious ! 
—it was almost as bad to be an aunt as a grandmother. 

“ And what have you done with the Counsellor ?” she asked. 

Mrs. Carr laughed. 

“ Oh, he has left town—Cowes, or somewhere, I believe. You 
see you were quite wrong. I always said he was not a marrying 
man.” 

“ Well, you could have married him if you chose,” said Lady 
Kate. “He raved about you. As a rule,I dislike a man who 
raves about one special woman, unless it’s myself.” 

“Ca va sans dire,’ observed her friend. 

“Yes, I havea good opinion of myself, I know. Why shouldn’t 
I? I needn’t play the hypocrite to you, Betty; need I? But, 
really, your captain was quite ridiculous! It was Mrs. Carr this 
—Mrs. Carr that. How Mrs. Carr played tennis, how Mrs. Carr 
dressed—(Well, certainly, theve you are not easy to beat. How 
you carry your thirteen stone so gracefully, I can’t imagine !)— 
what Mrs. Carr wore, or didn’t wear—no, that’s myself I’m think- 
ing of. He used to be sorude to me—and after all, do you mean 
to say he’s gone away, and noi said anything?” 

“Oh! he said a great deal, but not what you expected, and a 
very good thing, too. I wouldn’t marry him. He’s too good, 
for one thing, and——” 

Lady Kate laughed. 

“Oh, my dear! fancy any man being zoo good for a woman, 
and a naval man, too! Well, that’s rich! Captain Talbot 
seems pretty straight, 1 grant—at least one’s never heard any- 
thing ; but then the worst vices are the concealed ones. Given a 
racehorse or a ballet-girl, one knows a man’s limits ; but those 
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against whom discretion places a mark are generally depraved 
sinners, to whom Epicurean vice appeals and an ordinary faux 
pas doesn’t. I expect your Captain Talbot——” 
“Now, now, Kate, I won’t allow it; not behind his back.” 
“Well, it can be before his face, if you prefer ; for here he is, 
coming along.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A FRIEND AND A SUITOR. 


CAPTAIN TALBOT, late H.M. Royal Navy, was a well-preserved 
and somewhat distinguished-looking man of forty-two. He was 
well off, and much given to yachting. He had never married— 
having been too poor as a young man, and too fastidious as a 
middle-aged one, to attach himself to any special member of a 
sex he had always found embarrassing. 

He had a charming house on the Dart, and chambers in town, 
but spent most of his time on board his yacht, the Phanzx. 
He had made the acquaintance of Mrs. Carr in the early part of 
this present season, having met her at a dinner party given by a 
certain admiral of the fleet in honour of an illustrious foreign 
visitor. He had been appointed to take Mrs. Carr in to dinner, 
and her conversation had added a piquancy to the sauces and 
a flavour to the wines, for which he felt duly grateful, during 
twelve long courses on a hot May evening. Since, then, the 
acquaintance had ripened into friendliness, and induced him to 
waste a considerable portion of his time in dancing attendance 
on the fascinating Irishwoman, instead of on his yacht. 

Lady Kate had been quite right in describing his enthusiasm. 
Anyone who had the pleasure of Captain Talbot’s acquaintance 
heard a good deal of Mrs. Carr and Mrs. Carr’s perfections. 

He joined the two women in the Row asa climax to Lady 
Kate’s animadversions. His fine face lit up with unconcealed 
pleasure as he saw Mrs. Carr, and he dropped into a vacant chair 
beside her with a quite suspicious alacrity. 

“We were discussing the errors of your sex,” she said laugh- 
ing. “Lady Kate wasn’t sparing you, I assureyou. She thinks 
you’re all bad under the surface, and that virtue consists ‘in 
superior artfulness.” 

His keen blue eyes flashed across at the pretty little woman 
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whom he cordially disliked, and yet was obliged to tolerate: for 
sake of Mrs. Carr. 

“Tam sorry her experience has been so unfortunate,” he said. 

“Oh, I was speaking generally. Experience had nothing to 
do with it,”: said- Lady. Kate. “A perfectly good. man is an 
utter impossibility in real life. Of course he appears in books, 
an epitome of all the virtues in three volumes, to please the 
critics, I suppose. I’m sure even the. young person of sixteen 
doesn’t believe in him nowadays.” 

“What do you mean by goodness?” asked Captain Talbot, 
dryly. 

“ All the cardinal virtues, of course. It’s not only a matter of 
keeping all the commandments, which I’m sure no-man and very 
few women have ever done yet, but a flawless life lived from 
blameless: motives. Go from the highest to the lowest in the land 
and find me such a man!” 

“You ‘certainly’ wouldn't find him among ‘the: highest,” 
answered. the captain; “though goodness doesn’t especially 
attach to any particular class or profession; but. with all due 
deference to you, Lady Kate, I think human nature is very much 
as it has always been—a little evil leavened with much good, 
or a little good leavened with much evil. Of course in the 
purely artificial life of society there is a preponderance of the 
latter.” 

“You should hear Tommy Attwood on the corruptions of 
society,” interposed Mrs.Carr. “Do you know Tommy, Captain 
Talbot? He’s on the staff of the Sca/pel, and he’s been writing 
a series of articles on Fashionable Sins and Fashionable Sinners. 
They're’ wonderfully smart, and awfully wicked. He says society 
is corrupt tothe core. That the women are as bad as the men, and 
that modern religion is only the worship of the Golden Calf, 
spiced with sensational services.” 

“He is quite right,” said Lady Kate. “We do worship 
foney—there’s no doubt about it. Rank, position, worth, are 
nothing nowadays without moneybags. If a person is ever so 
ill-bred or objectionable, money will buy his passport into the 
best circles. Even if wealth has been acquired not.too honestly, 
society will shut its eyes to the means, and only. look at the 
results. Be a millionaire, however shoddy or shady, and 
duchesses will.fight for the privilege of introducing you, and the 
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cream of the cream will rush to your entertainments ; you can 
marry whom you please, short of royalty, and that only is ex: 
clusive by Act of Parliament.” 

“That is a terrible picture,” said Captain Talbot.’ “ How does 
this Tommy—something, know it isa true one? He, I suppose; 
is scarcely in a position to associate with the ‘cream’ either by 
right of wealth or distinction.” 

“ Oh, he is only a journalist,” said Mrs. Carr, “ but they have 
great opportunities nowadays of getting into a good set. You 
see there is a modern craze for advertising, and that of course 
has created the fashionable journal. It is not enough for society 
to give an entertainment now, but the said entertainment must 
be puffed, noticed and described in all the eloquence of print. 
Lady A sees what is said of Lady B——, and then she 
endeavours to outshine her party, or outrival her novelty. Lady 
C—— takes toil of both, and improves on their ideas. The 
Countess of Grafton told me one day that she had been obliged 
to patent her candle shades for fear of their being copied. But 
then she is really very exclusive.” 

“ And how does your friend the journalist get to these ex- 
clusive entertainments ?” 

“Who—Tommy? Oh, he is of very good family—youngest 
son of Lord Avarace. They were furious with him, but he was 
over head and ears in debt, and the editor offered him ever so 
much because he could give real society tips. Why, even 
members of the Royal Household do that now. I often wonder 
if the Queen knows? I’m sure she can’t approve of the contents 
of her wardrobe, and what she wears, eats, drinks.and does, being 
published in penny papers for the benefit of snobs and trades- 
people.” 

“Qh, it’s all wrong and absurd and ridiculous,” exclaimed Lady 
Kate. “ But it’s /zfe—and one must do something !” 

“ That’s our best excuse,” said Mrs. Carr, “or our worst... You 
have your yacht, Captain Talbot, Lady Kate has her admirers, 
and I—I am going to have Joan.” 

“ Joan ?” echoed the captain, “ and who is she?” 

“ She'is a girl,” said Mrs. Carr. “A girl young, beautiful and 
—Irish. Do you like the. picture ?” 

“It sounds charming, but has it no other name than ‘ Joan’ >» 

A sudden little flush seemed to warm Mrs. Carr’s creamy skin, 
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“She is my niece,” she said. “My brother is ordered out to 
India, and she is left in my charge for a year.” 

“ And it will be ‘Joan & Mrs. Carr,’ now,” said Lady Kate, 
with a little malicious laugh. “I can’t fancy you as a chaperon, 
my dear, and I’m sure. you haven't a little hoard of maxims 
‘ready to preach down’ a niece’s heart, have you ?” 

“Joan will not require it,” said Mrs. Carr, coldly. 

“Oh, don’t tell me she is a young person with ‘views!’” ex- 
claimed Lady Kate. “ All the modern young women have gone 
in for ‘views’ and ‘opinions, the fault of that dreadful prig 
‘Evadne,’. I’m sure. She’s done a lot of harm in her gene- 
ration.” 

Captain Talbot looked bewildered. He never read novels, 
and to him the prurient or precocious or introspective type of 
women, beloved of modern writers, was an unknown quantity. 
He had old-fashioned views, and old-fashioned prejudices. The 
one was being perpetually disillusioned, and the other perpetually 
shocked by modern society. Still he held them shrined in his 
heart of hearts, and believed in their ultimate realisation. 

“Joan is not at all like Evadne, or—or any of those im- 
possible, lecturing, preaching young women one hears of nowa- 
days,” said Mrs. Carr, “but I won’t say too much about her, or 
you'll be disappointed. I don’t like being told beforehand what 
a person is, I never find the reality in the least like the por- 
trait. By the way, Captain Talbot, I have written about that 
house you told me of. The agent gives a charming description 
of it. Small, but then we shall only be ¢wo, and I am not going 
to entertain lavishly, or have a house party, unless Lady Kate 
takes pity on me.” 

“Anything in my power—” murmured the captain. “My 
yacht will be quite at your service, and I know so many of 
the country people. Coombe Ditton is my native place, you 
know.” 

“J—yes—I remember you told me so,” said Mrs. Carr, 
ignoring a sharp glance from Lady Kate’s quick eyes. “It is 
very pretty and picturesque, and all that, isn’t it?” 

“Tam perhaps prejudiced,” he said witha smile. “I have 
always thought there is no lovelier spot in England.” 

“ And do you know the house?. St. Petrox, isn’t it ?” 

“JT know it—slightly. It was originally a cottage, but it has 
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been enlarged and altered amazingly. The grounds are charm- 
ing, and the view magnificent—if you care for views.” 

“Joan does,” said Mrs. Carr, rising from her chair. “It must 
be nearly luncheon time, Kate,” she said. “ Will you come back 
with me?” 

“Sorry I’m engaged,” answered Lady Kate. “But I’ll look 
in at four if you'll give me some tea, and we can drive over to 
that ‘At Home’ at Richmond afterwards. It’s an ideal day for 
a garden party, and I’ve got an ideal frock.” 

“ And I’m not asked,” sighed Captain Talbot regretfully. 

“Oh, you know you hate ‘ At Homes,’” said Mrs. Carr laugh- 
ingly, “and they’d be sure to want you to play tennis.” 

His eyes looked expressive, but he said nothing. Then they 
moved off in the direction of their waiting victorias. 

As she drove back, Mrs. Carr began to consider the subject of 
her increasing intimacy with Captain Talbot. He was con- 
stantly by her side whenever they met, and ¢hat was almost a 
daily occurrence. 

Lady Kate had nicknamed him the Counsellor because he 
was always ready with advice, assistance, escort—anything, in 
fact, that an unattached woman requires from an. unattached 
man.- She assured. her friend that the flirtation was getting 
serious, and Mrs. Carr found herself wondering whether it was 
so. She did not want to marry him, or, indeed—anyone. But 
he was the least objectionable of her many admirers, and he 
would make an admirable husband. 

“T wonder if he is well off? He is irreproachable as far as 
family goes,” she thought, as she drove through the sunny streets 
where the spray of a water-cart, the shade of a parasol, seemed 
the only elements of coolness. “I wish I knew if he were rich. 
A man would have found that out so easily. Perhaps 1 can 
make some discoveries when I am on the spot. His. house is 
only a few miles from St. Petrox. Ill set Nolan to work. She’s 
a splendid ‘tracker,’ and seems to be telling you everything 
while worming. out your own secrets. Dear, dear, what.shall I 
do with myself in the country at all? Harvest fields, and cows 
and. early rising, aren’t a bit in my line. If only I wasn't so 
terribly short of money I’d have gone to Switzerland, but the 
hotels are simply ruinous. What with Americans and Cook’s 
tours, they’ve not an idea of treating a foreigner to anything but 
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‘charges’ and '‘bif-stek.’ .1 don’t know what possessed me to 
take this house, now I come to think of it;except that it sounded 
cheap. ‘I wonder if ‘Joan will like it? Ah! sure,’ too, she’s 
always raving about’ the country. I hope Lucius will be here 
by Thursday. What a queer knockabout life we’vé ‘had, the 
two.of-us, and ‘not in calm water yet, and how we've enjoyed it! 
Faith, I’d rather have a little storm and turmoil any day than 
know I was becalmed and laid by in harbour. ’Tis a mixture 
of metaphors, but no matter. Ah, here we are. I declare I'll 
enjoy.a bit of mayonnaise and a glass or two of champagne 
amazingly!” 


CHAPTER III. 
« AND PLAY THE PARTS OF HAPPY ROVERS.” 


Lucius O’ROURKE was.a fair specimen of the “rollicking Irish- 
man.” He was almost as handsome as his sister, and quite as 


good company. 
He loved cards and horses. He was excessively goodnatured, 


and excessively generous. He was always in debt, and never 
seemed any the worse for it: He would borrow from one 
person to pay another, and end by owing doth. He had a 
picturesque way of stating simple facts, and a vividness of detail 
that.made a lie infinitely more pleasing than a plain truth. He 
was a favourite with men and women alike ; a favourite every- 
where, except perhaps in one or two towns where his debts were 
too numerous to be paid, at any solicitation, and his escapades, 
make-shifts and adventures more exciting than creditable. 

In exchanging into a regiment for foreign service he had been 
actuated solely by reasons of prudence and the persuasions of 
necessity. He had not deemed it necessary to give undue 
advertisement to the fact of this exchange, as he did not desire 
to trouble the souls of his creditors, or offer them any induce- 
ment to expend stamps, paper and persuasions in bringing little 
accounts to his notice. 

Lucius. O’Rourke was, in fact, one of those delightful men 
whose imprudence and extravagance are flung off as burdens on 
the hearts of their family, and never allowed to weigh on their 
own consciences, or interfere with their own desires. His 
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marriage was somewhat of a mystery, and had been announced 
only when: he appeared as a widower, with a little child of a year 
old, as -proof-of his loss-and explanation: of a mourning garb. 
The child had been constantly with him, living his knockabout 
life, and sharing his good and evil fortunes. It surprised 
people that his sister, Mrs. Carr, who was devoted to him, did 
not offer to adopt the child, especially as year after year passed 
on and she had no family of her own. But Mrs.Carr; being as 
erratic and extravagant as most of the O’Rourkes, was not likely 
to have made a better guardian for Joan than her father. 

She was now eighteen, a beautiful girl, with the emotional and 
poetic temperament of her race, and an amount of patience and 
common sense that were the result of her experiences. She 
loved her father with a pitying comprehension of his short- 
comings, but she adored her aunt. 

The visits to her in Dublin, the holidays spent with her at 
Bray or Killarney, stood: out: in her mind as delightful experi- 
ences. Mrs. Carr had always seemed to her the cleverest, wittiest 
and most delightful of companions ; a Cleopatra, whose moods 
of “infinite variety” never grew stale, and whose charms never 
grew less. 

The idea of living with her entirely for a year lessened any 
regrets at her father's sudden departure. There would be 
no more debts and schemes, no shams and make-shifts, such 
as. her young years had known and hated ever since she could 
remember. 

She had always ‘looked upon Mrs. Carr as a wealthy. and suc- 
cessful woman, with an assured position in society, of: which she 
was a popular member. But it was not of society-she thought, 
or the advantages of London life, or, indeed, anything but the 
simple delight of being with Mrs. Carr herself. 

Her father’s arrangements were all so ‘hurried that it seemed 
to Joan as if she were in London and driving to her aunt’s flat 
in Sloane Street almost as soon as she had heard they were going 
there. But the warm welcome they received -showed that 
neither fashion nor society had altered Mrs. Carr's feelings, and 
in spite of limited accommodation, she insisted on their tite 
up at the flat, though Lucius suggested an hotel. 

After dinner the girl left them to each other’s company while 
she went to unpack -her father’s portmanteau and arrange his 
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things, the Major having a rooted objection to do anything 
for himself that anyone else could possibly do for him. 

Mrs. Carr opened fire while her brother sipped black coffee 
and lit a cigarette. 

“And so you’ve made up you mind to go to India?” she 
said. 

“Didn't I tell you so? I’ve thought of it often and talked of 
it oftener. I don’t like the idea at all, but I couldn’t live in 
Ireland on this beggarly pay any longer.” 

“T couldn’t imagine your living on any pay or any income, 
Lucius,” observed his sister. “You've been in debt all your life, 
and I suppose it’s too late to mend your ways now. But with 
regard to Joan——” 

“Yes,” said Lucius O’Rourke, looking up at her and smiling 
rather oddly. “Perhaps you would prefer her going out to 
India?” 

“Indeed, no. . I’m delighted it has all happened so naturally. 
To whom could she go except to me ?” 

“T can have her out in a year or two,” went on the Major ; 
- “when I have had time to look about me, and can tell what 
chances there are for a girl. She’s deucedly handsome, Betty, 
and we ought to get her well married.” 

“I'd rather see her happy,” said Mrs. Carr. 

“Well, why shouldn’t she be both ?” 

“T don’t know—only, a ‘good match’ rarely means a happy 
one.” 

“Faith, they’re as happy as men choose to make them,” said 
the Major. “It’s no use expecting too much. That’s where 
women make the mistake. Did you hear of Charley Kelley, 
by-the-bye? After all, his marriage turned out trumps.” 

“What! Charley Kelley, who married that awful, old Mrs. 
M’Ennery, and was so ashamed of it that they got up before 
eight in the morning so that no one should know, and went. 
separate ways to the church.” 

“The same. And you’ve heard what a life he had, poor boy ? 
She allowed him a half-a-crown a week for pocket-money, and 
was for ever threatening to leave her money to a hospital. Well, 
she died last week, and he’s got every penny.” 

“Virtue rewarded, indeed!” said Mrs. Carr, “But I suppose 
he deserved it. Everyone said he was very good to her, and 
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faithful too, which is more than can be said for many men with 
better wives.” 

“Well, marriage is a lottery and no mistake,” said the Major ; 
“and I’ve always told Joan not to have foolish and romantic 
notions about men. We're none of us worth it, ’pon my 
word,” 

“I’m quite sure of that,” said Mrs. Carr, dryly. “Love and 
Mafriage are two totally dissimilar things. If they could be 
. arranged on the same lines,” she added thoughtfully, “there 
might be a chance of happiness. But the familiarity and coarse- 
ness of the one kills the romance and attraction of the other. 
No really beautiful love story has ever had a happy ending. 
. Poets and novelists were too wise to permit it. The tomb and 
the poison cup were far more suitable to Juliet than if she had 
become Mrs. Montague and died a grandmother, after seeing 
Romeo grow bald and stout, and have half-a-dozen other affaires, 
_ and swear at the lark for waking him too early, instead of making 
pretty speeches about its song on a balcony.” 

The Major laughed. 

“ How horribly unromantic, and yet, once——’ 

The colour flamed to her cheek. 

. “Once,” she interrupted hurriedly, “I was too romantic, you 
mean. Well, I’ve made up for it since, Lucius. Prose, prose! 
thé hardest and. baldest. That is what life has meant for me. 
~1 was never likely again to fall in love with an ideal of truth— 
constancy and nobility, and call it—man !” 

“Ah,” said her brother, throwing away his cigarette and 
lighting a fresh one, “that’s what girls will do; it’s so foolish. 
We're not heroes and you’re not goddesses. We begin matri- 
mony by expecting too much, and end it by being content with 
too little.” 

“You mean for sake of peace and quietness?” 

_ “Exactly. If you’re wise, don’t let Joan grow romantic. 

Talk the commonest of common sense to her, and tell her that 
marriage is only an experience.” 

“From which a woman must eliminate any other woman’s 
experience, and be satisfied with her own,” said Mrs. Carr, 
, moodily. 

“Exactly ; but preparation isa help. I’ve done the best I 
can. I leave her in your hands with an easy conscience.” 
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‘ * And what about the money, Lucius ?” asked his sister after 
_a moment's silence. 
“ Oh, that will be all right,” * he said briskly. He drew a small 


- note-book out of his pocket and referred to it.. “I owe-you two 


hundred pounds altogether,” he said. “I can safely promise you 


_one before I leave. I am going to sell my hunters.” 


“Are you really!” exclaimed Mrs. Carr. “ Well, that’s 


sensible.” 


“And they’re sure to fetch a good price,” he went on with the 


“buoyant hopefulness of his nation. “Enough to clear me 


entirely, I daresay—lIrish hunters are always so much thought 
Of.” 


“You don’t owe very much, I hope,” said his sister. “ Joan 


- always worries so over unpaid debts.” 


“Yes; in that respect she belies her national character,” 
laughed Lucius O’Rourke. He glanced round the room and lit 


‘another cigar. “ You’rein very snug quarters here,” he remarked. 


“ How did you manage it?” 
Mrs. Carr laughed. 
_ “Oh, it was quite a chance,” she said; “I got the flat on the 


_strength of my excellent connections and my position in ‘society. 
- You have no idea how titles help one! I had the option of sub- 


letting also, which I’ve done at a higher rental.” 
“But the season’s nearly over ?” 
“T know; but these people are Americans—first visit to 


. England—and they don’t seem to know the season is compara- 


tively over ; and I didn’t think it necessary to tell them. In any 
case, they’re so rich that it’s quite a charity to relieve them of 
some of their everlasting dollars.” 

“And when do you leave London?” asked her brother. 

“In another fortnight. I’ve taken a charming little cottage in 
Devonshire for six months. It’s in a place where there are a 
good many naval men, and excellent county society. I’ve 
several introductions.” 

He looked surprised. 

“It’s rather a strange whim, isn’t it? You don’t’ generally 
care for rural life and rural scenes.” 

“No; the evenings are so 'hatefully long, and the society so 


 gihiacnteitad Of course it’s different in Ireland.” 


He laughed. 
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‘“ T should think so. .-They’re rather more -Jively even.in ,the 

-country there. You won't be sitting up till five in the morning 
playing nap, I'll be bound. Nor. getting up a- pic-nic.or dance 
the moment half-a-dozen people get together. Ah, my dear, 
we’ve had some rare fooling in the ‘ ould country.’ after all.” - 

He sighed, and then laughed. 

“You'll be missed,” said Mrs. Carr, significantly. 

“Yes, and like Sir Peter Teazle, I’m:leaving my character. be- 
hind me,” he said. ; ; 

“ As well as your debts?” 

“ Ah, well; the one settles the other. You-should never expect 
too much from an Irishman.” , 

His sister laughed. 

“No one who knows you would expect nptitog from you, 
Lucius, but pretty speeches and fair promises. How you 
manage to escape as you do is a mystery.” 

‘ They know I’ve a chance of a fortune falling to.me some 
day,” he said, “and the Irish are essentially a hopeful nation.” 

“It’s a very poor chance,” said Mrs.Carr; “of course,. you 
mean Uncle Devenish ?” 

“Who else? The old curmudgeon can’t live for ever, and I’ve 
as good a right to his money as any other of his nephews.” 

“ What about—nieces ?” said Mrs. Carr, significantly. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t begrudge you the chance, Betty. We've 
always stood by one another.” 

“TI meant the other side of the house—his wife’s family.” 

“They’re just like horse leeches round the place, and it’s as 
-much as one can do to get sight or sound of the old man 
now,” said the Major.” 

“ Well,,I wish he would leave you his money. It would be 
a grand thing for you,” said Mrs. Carr. “But he’s sucha pug- 
nacious old——” 

“Exactly,” said her brother. “It runs in the family. The 
O’Rourkes were always good for a row—first in and last out. 
You used to have a very fair temper of your own once, Betty.” 

“TI know and I believe it’s lurking about somewhere still ; 
but as you say, it runs in the family. At least; on our side 
Joan doesn’t seem to have inherited it.” 

“No—God bless her! She is as sweet as cream—and as 
good. And talking of angels 
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“Who was talking of them?” asked Joan’s clear, pretty voice, 
as she entered the room. “They’re not a frequent subject of 
conversation with you, father.” 

“Indeed, you’re right, my darling,” he answered, laughing, 
“they bear out theirown proverb. Betty, what are we going to 
do this evening? Are you inclined for a bit of diversion at 
all? What’s on at the theatres? ” ; 

“It’s rather late for them,” said Mrs. Carr. “But there’s the 
Palace and the Alhambra. They’re not ‘tabooed’ any longer, 
even to girls.” 

“Oh, but I hate ballets and comic songs,” exclaimed Joan. 

“ Ah, but you’ve never seen an Empire ballet,” said Mrs. Carr. 

The girl shook her head. 

“No, and I don’t care to,” she said. 

“Perhaps you're tired,” said Mrs. Carr. “And, indeed, 
Lucius, it’s very hot, and perhaps we'll be more comfortable at 
home. I mean Joan and myself, of course. No doubt, you 
want to be off somewhere. But we women will have a quiet 
chat here, and go to bed early, for sake of our complexions. 
I want to show Joan in the Park to-morrow.” 

Major O’Rourke rose with alacrity. He was not sorry to be 
off “on his own account.” London always possessed attractions 
for him—as it does for any man untrammelled by domestic 
obligations—and not too scrupulous. He changed his coat, and 
borrowed his sister’s latch-key, and then took his handsome 
person and inquiring mind off to the regions of Piccadilly and 
the Strand. 

London is ugly, and noisy, and detestable. It is overcrowded 
and vulgar; it teems with awful contrasts of wasteful luxury 
and ghastly need, and yet it holds a powerful and resistless 
attraction for those who know it, and for those who don’t. 

Major O’Rourke allowed himself to be elbowed and hustled 
about on the narrow pavements, shouted at by newspaper boys, 
and deafened by ’bus conductors ; he watched the confused mass 
of vehicles—carriage liveries, omnibus roofs, carts, cabs, and 
‘laden waggons going to the great markets—and only said— 
“ Ah, this is life again!” 

The hot July night had no calmness and no beauty in those 
‘gas-lit, dusty, crowded streets. Even the faces of the pleasure- 
seekers looked pallid and jaded, and the flower-girls, and the 
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beggars, and the ragged children, seemed too weary and dis- 
pirited to try and claim attention. 

The season was waning. Town would soon be empty with 
that limited emptiness that is supposed to be desolation to the 
Metropolis. The heat, and the Earl's Court Exhibition had 
already induced one or two of the best theatres to close their 
doors, and relegated others to the artistic mercies of “scratch 
companies” or adventurous Americans. But Major O’Rourke 
found one to his liking, and having laughed himself hoarse over 
the suggestiveness of a wildly impossible farce, and witnessed 
the closing performance at the Pavilion as a wind up, he turned 
into St. James’s Restaurant for oysters and chablis, in a very ex- 
cellent humour with himself, and with an entire forgetfulness 
of such trifling disagreeables as debts and foreign service, and— 
Joan! 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONTEMPLATING AN EXPERIMENT. 


MRs. CARR dropped into a comfortable lounging chair beside the 


open window, and signed to Joan to take another. 

“ Now for a long chat,” she said. “It’s ages since we’ve had 
one.” 

Then she looked critically at the girl; at her lovely red-brown 
hair, her dark-lashed eyes, her beautiful, creamy skin, her fault- 
less grace of form. 

“ Heliotrope’s the fashionable colour this season,” she observed. 
“It ought to suit you admirably.” 

Joan laughed. 

“Andis that what you were thinking of so gravely?” she 
asked. “I imagined it was something much more important.” . 

“ Dress is a very important subject,” said Mrs. Carr, “ especially’ 
to a young woman. I hope you've not left your heart in Dublin, 
by the way ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No, Aunt Betty. You know my opinion of men, and Irish- 
men in particular. They’re rather a failure as husbands, however 
admirable as lovers.” 

Mrs. Carr sighed. She could have endorsed that opinion from 
a very painful experience. 
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“You're ‘a sensible girl, Joan,” she said’ presently, “‘and as 
such I’m going to talk to you. I hold it’s better for a girl to“ 
marry than. zo¢ to marry for many reasons. But if she’s wise 
she won't let feeling run away with common sense. Men are. 
very disappointing. It’s a waste of time ‘and feeling to idealise 
them into anything that doesn’t appreciate a good dinner before 
anything-on earth—or expect a wife to take all the worries and 
exactions of a household off their shoulders. To my thinking, 
the two desirable points in a husband are, a good income and a 
good temper. You have a fair prospect of happiness with these. 
You've none at all without. Before you’ve béen married a year 
you begin to consider that peace may be the one supreme good 
of life. In half-a-dozen you've realised that it zs, and would 
make any sacrifice to gain it.” 

Joan looked out thoughtfully at the flower-filled balcony high up* 
above the noise of the street, and sending forth sweet fragrance of 
roses and mignonette and verbena under’the primrose-hued sky. 

“} wish,” she said, “that the horizon of a woman’s life wasn’t 
bounded by marriage. Surely we ought to have liberty of. 
thought and action—scope for work if we feel. inclined to do it. 
Why must the be-all and end-all of our future seem only centred 
in exchange of name, and loss of freedom ?” 

“Oh, my dear,.don’t become a ‘New Woman,’ whatever you 
do,” exclaimed Mrs. Carr. “ Independence of. thought and 
action are very dangerous, and lead one goodness knows where ! ! 
I never thought you were strong-minded.” 

“JT hope you never thought I was weak,” said the girl. ; 

Her eyes looked sad, and her mouth had a curious, wistful 
droop about its soft corners. Life had been too stormy and 
troubled a thing for Joan not to have learnt its prosaic side and 
its.manifold necessities. 

‘She had been forced to think of others—to be firm and self- 
reliant and independent—and she had few illusions left. The soft 
follies and simple foibles of girlhood seemed to her far away and” 
childish beside the experiences of her own life. To live with 
Lucius O’Rourke was a liberal education, and his code of morals 
was enough to blunt the fine édges of any moral nature— 
masculine or feminine. Those calm, deep eyes of Joan’s had’ 
read him long ago—and pitied him — even while their half- 
veiled scorn stung him in some moments of revelation. 
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But he was fond of:the girl and. proud oof -her, . The Jesser 
nature recognised the. higher, and allowed its excellence even 
while feeling its rebuke. 

No, Joan was certainly not weak, and Mrs. Carr acknowledged 
it as she met the grave inquiry, of those beautiful, deep eyes..__, 

“I know what you mean,” she said, absently twisting the, 
rings on those white, firm, exquisitely-shaped hands that were. 
one of her “strong points.” “ You have had to think and act 
for others so much that it has made you almost too self- 
reliant for your age. Still, as long as you don’t wear divided, 
skirts, or ride bicycles, I have hopes of you.” 

“T should certainly ride a bicycle if I admired the process, or 
thought any benefit was to be derived from the exercise,” said 
Joan. “But in my opinion the women look such sights, and the, 
attitude is so ungraceful that 1 have never felt, the slightest 
inclination to rick my back or get round-shouldered by following, 
a temporary craze:of fashion.” ' 
_“T. believe it reduces one’s weight,” said Mrs. Carr, clasping 
her hands round a waist somewhat ampler than her. dressmaker: 
approved. “Lady Waring has gone in for it. She weighs over 
fifteen stone, and is sixty if a day. She broke two machines in. 
learning, and I hear she’s quite slim now.” 

“This ought to be called the generation of Perpetual Youth,” 
said Joan. “No woman seems to be old even if she’s 2 grand- 
mother. What with dyed hair and dyed complexions and tight-. 
lacing they make me feel humiliated for my sex.” 

“That’s a favourite expression of yours, Joan,” laughed Mrs. 
Carr. “You feel that way often, don’t you?” ; 

“ Unfortunately, yes,” said the girl. “I suppose I have an old-, 
fashioned weakness for a womanly woman. Now you, Aunt, 
Bet, with all your vagaries, are very feminine.” 

Again Mrs, Carr laughed, 

“ Thanks for your candour, dear. I hope Iam. I went.to.a, 
Primrose League meeting a short time back,and when I saw the, 
president in a. cut-away coat and pot hat, and a dozen or so of. 
her supporters on the platform illustrating the ugliness of 2. 
rational costume, and talking irrational nonsense at the, top. of, 
their voices, I felt. that the Ordinary Woman had much to be 
thankful for. By the way, have. you ever been to a women’s, 
debating club?” 
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“No; I should like to go immensely.” 

“Well, I can take you. I don’t belong to it, but I can get an’ 
invitation whenever I wish. They have a club, and rooms for 
debates, reading, eating, sleeping, and general independence. 
Country members come up without their husbands, and girls 
without their mothers. It’s all delightfully free and un- 
trammelled, and the debates are of so candid a nature that men 
are prohibited from listening to them.” 

“Oh, you must take me,” said Joan eagerly. “ What a topsy- 
turvy sort of age this seems, doesn’t it? Men and women seem 
bent on exchanging their respective spheres of life. The men are 
turning effete and feminine; the women dominant and masculine.” 

“It comes of long years of suppression, and the good example 
of our dear American cousins,” said Mrs. Carr. “But as you 
and I, my dear Joan, are unfitted by nature, habit, or inclination 
to join the Strong-Minded. League, let us change the subject. 
Give me some Dublin news by way of variety.” 

“Which means scandal,” laughed Joan. “How dearly we 
Irish love it!” 

“Well, it keeps us out of worse mischief, maybe,” said Mrs. 
Carr, settling herself down ‘more comfortably among her 
cushions. “ Now, tell me who’s married—or dead—or divorced 
—since I was last in the dear, distressful country.” 

Joan obeyed. She knew her aunt’s weakness, and though 
averse to gossip herself, had managed to collect a good deal of 
information under the head of “ news.” 

When Mrs. Carr had listened, exclaimed and been edified by 
the various schemes and scrapes of her countrywomen, had 
laughed over “ make-shifts” and adventures, and enjoyed the 
vagaries which, in any other race would have become scanda- 
lous, she sent Joan over to the piano to sing to her. 

The girl had a rich and well-trained contralto voice, and it 
was always a treat to hear her. She sang song after song from 
memory, while the shadows gathered about the pretty, lamp-lit 
room, and outside the glittering stars shone in the dark blue of 
the sky, and the stir and bustle of the streets lessened as if the 
world was growing tired at last. 

Mrs. Carr sat on— her eyes on the brilliant heavens—her heart 
stirred and softened to faint trouble by the pathetic sweetness 
and tender passion of the music and the words. 
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- Who can sing Irish music like an.Irishwoman, or man ?—that 
intense pathos, that half heart-broken appeal, that wail of sad- 
ness and regret so characteristic of their national melodies seem 
to find comprehension and interpretation only in a national 
interpreter. 

Joan -O’Rourke sang with all her heart in her notes. Often 
as her aunt had heard her, well as she knew the power and. 
sweetness and strange haunting timbre of that beautiful voice, 
she could -never listen to it without an ache of heart, a sudden 
moisture of eye,-a memory of all that had been sweetest and 
best in her life, a passionate regret for dead dreams, dead hopes, 
dead loves. 

The music ceased. The girl rose and closed the piano. 

“I am tired now,” she said. “Do you mind if I go to my 
room ?” 

Mrs. Carr rose too. Her eyes, still wet with tears, looked 
tenderly at the pale, grave young face. 

“Joan,” she said, “ I’m afraid you're not happy. I wish you 
were, my dear—oh, I wish youwere! Youth is so short, it seems 
hard it should bring trials and anxieties with it.” 

The girl kissed her softly. 

“Don’t worry about me, dear,” she said. “I am happy enough, 
and I shall be more so with you. A whole year together. How 
we shall enjoy it!” 

But that little, anxious frown still puckered Mrs. Carr’s smooth 
brow. 

“You are sure—” she repeated, as she held the girl’s slender 
hands in her own; “you are suve, Joan, that there’s not one 
behind for whom you care; that you haven't a little bit of a 
heartache ?” 

“Not the least in the world,” said the girl, brightly, “dear 
aunt Bet. I’ve never committed the folly of ‘falling in love,’ 
though you’re always accusing me of it. I don’t care for men. 
They don’t interest me, and I’ve seen so many unhappy 
marriages that I have lost all inclination for an experiment on 
my own account.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Carr, as she released her hands ; “ that speech 
sounds heart-whole at all events.” 

They went to their respective rooms then, and Mrs, Carr rang 
for Nolan, who was all eagerness and anxiety to hear news of 
Dublin folk, and enjoy tit-bits of Dublin scandal. 
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Your‘old family Irish servant has her privileges as weli as her 
drawbacks—but as a rule her master and mistress are lenient on 
the point of “ fellow-feeling.” 

Mrs. Cart served up a réchauffé of the gossip that had already 
delighted her heart, for Nolan’s benefit, what time her still 
luxuriant hair was being brushed, and her night toilet arranged. 
Then she went’ to bed and wondered if she would be able to 
get Joan well married before the end of the year, and dozed off 
to sleep while calculating the relative advantages of prospective 
suitors. 


CHAPTER V. 
“DAYS ALL .PASS’D IN: JEOPARDY AND JEST.” 


Major O’ROURKE was for once true to his word. The sale of 
his horses more than realised. his expectations, and he handed 


his sister a cheque for a hundred pounds before he returned to’ 


Dublin to make his final preparations. 
The season’ was so nearly over that Mrs. Carr considered any 


outlay in the way of gowns for Joan unnecessary. She had one: 


or two sufficiently stylish for the Park and the small dances that 
were still on Mrs. Carr’s engagement list. 


The day after her arrival, Captain Talbot called, and was’ 


shown into the pretty, shaded drawing-room where the two 
women were discussing afternoon tea and country and yachting 
toilets. 

Mrs. Carr greeted him with her usual cordiality. 

“And this-is Joan,” she said, “the niece I told you about. 
I’m: sorry my:brother’s not in, Captain Talbot. He’s only in 
town for a few days, and he has a great deal to do, as you may 
imagine.” 

Captain Talbot looked at the tall, stately young person who 
bowed to him so graciously. She impressed him as being 
totally unlike the general run of society young ladies, and the 
frankness-and-saveir fave of her manner reminded him of that 
irresistible attraction he had found in Mrs. Carr... As for Joan 
herself, she-liked- the frank; honest face, the clear blue eyes, and 


general air of kindliness and good humour about: her aunt’s: 


friend... His manners seemed to her a little stiff at first, and 
his way of speaking somewhat measured and constrained after 


‘4 
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the free-and-easy ways of her own countrymen. But she allowed 
a wide margin for difference of character and national peculi-' 
arities. 
As she handed him a cup of tea, Lady Kate bustled in. She 
had not seen Mrs.:Carr for two days, and was full of wonder at 
so extraordinary -an/ occurrence. 

Her keen eyes'took stock of the “good points” of the Irish- 
girl, even- while she was shaking: hands and professing herself: 
delighted at a meeting for which she had been quite prepared 
and quite curious. She felt she did not like Joan. She was 
convinced of that when the girl’s astonished eyes rebuked her 
slang and vulgarity, as she rattled off the inconsequent, frivolous - 
chatter of society, and expressed opinions on somewhat delicate 
matters with the usual freedom and plainness of speech accorded 
to women who are privileged to be fast. Joan did not like it,’ 
though she was not an atom prudish or! narrow-minded ; but a’ 
certain feminine delicacy revolted against such topics being‘ 
introduced into ordinary conversation, especially before a man. 

She was quite relieved when Lady Kate took her scented’ 
laces and frivolous chatter off to one of her numberless engage-> 
ments, and she was free to listen to Captain Talbot’s quiet, well- 
chosen speech and interesting description of places he had 
visited and scenes he had known. 

He was delighted to find she had the same simple tastes, the 
same love for the country as himself ; and Mrs. Carr beamed 
approvingly on the friendly understanding between the two, and‘ 
thought -her naval friend had never shown himself to better 
advantage. 

“This is my farewell visit, Mrs. Carr,” he said, as he rose to 
take leave. “I'am going down to Cowes, really, at last, and 
then round the coast as I told you. I hope to find you settled: 
comfortably in your country quarters when I next have the 
pleasure of seeing you.” 

“ And mind, captain, I depend on you for introductions and 
society,” exclaimed Mrs. Carr. “I’m nota bit of a Selkirk, you’ 
know: I love my fellow men and women, even if they’re not 
agreeable. We Irish are essentially a social race, and we like to’ 
talk, even more than to be entertained.” ’ 

He looked at her handsome face and sparkling eyes, and 
thought how delightfully outspoken she was, and what a sensa- 
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tion she would make in county society—the society of that 
quaint, pretty town that had been his birthplace, and where his 
family had been known and revered for generations past. 

It did not occur to him that the said county circle considered 
itself very exclusive, and that they might not be inclined to 
receive Mrs. Carr with open arms, even at his recommendation. 
Men are apt to be short-sighted in the matter of their affections, 
and oftener create a prejudice than an impression by reason of 
injudicious championship. 

“He is delightful,” exclaimed Joan, as the door closed on 
their visitor. “And fancy having a yacht at our disposal, Aunt 
Bet!” 

“T hope I sha’n’t be sea-sick,” said Mrs. Carr doubtfully. 

“ Oh, we'll only go out when it’s smooth,” said Joan, laughing. 
“You'll get me a couple of nice frocks, won’t you, dear?” she 
added. “I do like a suitable dress for boating. I must learn to 
row, you know.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Carr, “I foresee plenty of amusement for 
you. I wonder if it’s going to be a case of ‘the lass who loved 
a.sailor?’” 

Joan laughed. 

“How you do harp on that string. It'll be a case of the lass 
who never loved anyone better than dear Aunt Bet.” 

Mrs. Carr shook her head. 

“ Ah, my dear, we all say that sort of thing before we meet 
our fate. It can’t be ‘Joan & Mrs. Carr’ always, you know.” 

“It’s a very pretty friendship, as it stands,” parodied Joan. 
“T don’t know that I’m asking anything better of life or fate.” 

“ Indeed, I believe you’re fond of me, child,” said Mrs. Carr, 
somewhat wistfully ; “ and it’s the best of friends we’ve always 
been, and will be, I hope, to the end of the chapter.” 

“Oh, don’t talk of the exd,” said Joan. “We're only at the 
beginning of it.” 

“ They say that women never agree for long,” said Mrs. Carr, 
thoughtfully. “Something or someone always spoils their 
friendship. But we’re not likely to be rivals, Joan. My admirers 
won't be yours, nor yours mine ; and indeed it’s time I gave up 
troubling my head about men at all. I’m sure I’m very well off 
as I am.” 

“And so am I,” said Joan smiling. 
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“Well, I’m not so sure about that. You see, you’ve not had 
a taste of matrimony yet—and I—well—I’ve had a whole 
banquet of it—from soup to dessert—and it’s left me too well 
satisfied to ever need another.” 

“Is Lady Kate a great friend of yours?” asked Joan, pre- 
sently. 

Mrs. Carr shrugged her handsome shoulder. 

“ As friends go in society,” she said, “my place would be soon 
supplied in her affections ; though for a whole season we have 
never passed a day without seeing each other.” 

“Isn't it a pity,” said Joan, “that people waste so much time 
in pretence? Don’t you think the world would be much 
better if we were all a little more truthful—a little more 
sincere ?” 

“My dear child, the world would be much better if we 
lived and acted up to the Sermon on the Mount, but it would 
mean a general revolution such as neither Anarchists nor 
Socialists ever contemplated. Church and State—everything 
social, legal, and religious, would be destroyed, and society would 
simply fall to the ground like a rotten apple. No—the whole 
machinery of the world has got itself complicated and entangled, 
and nothing can put it right. But why on earth should you and 
I trouble ourselves about abstruse questions like these?” she 
added, noting with surprise the little distressed pucker on 
Joan’s smooth brow. “This world is good enough for me—and 
you too, I hope. And philosophy never was much in my line, 
either.” 

“Yet one must think sometimes,” said Joan. “We can’t 
always be like children, dancing over the green surface of a bog, 
forgetful of the danger beneath.” 

“ Well, if you’ve a light foot, the surface is safe enough,” said 
Mrs. Carr. “And dancing is pleasanter than crying any day. I 
can’t have you growing so serious, Joan. You never used to 
be. What’s come to you, child ?” 

“T don’t quite know,” said the girl, thoughtfully, “unless it is 
that I’ve got tiredof the shams, and want to get at the root of 
things instead of just accepting them.” : ; 

“You'll make yourself very unhappy,” said Mrs. Carr, “and 
gain nothing after all.” 

“One can always gain something if one chooses,” said Joan. 
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..““ Oh, .yes, you.can learn. that romance is only-a thing--of, the 
. imagination; that love is.a fancy, short-lived and. unsatisfac- 
; tory; that success means only gratified vanity; that all the 
relationships of life are based. on selfishness or profit ;-that 
religion is only superstitious fear of an unknown. hereafter,..and 
the highest widom is embodied in the maxim—‘ Do good.to thy- 
self, and men will praise thee.’ ” 

“That is the way Lady Kate talked,” said Joan with a cold 
little smile. “It doesn’t sound so well from your lips, Aunt 
Bet. ”» 

“ Ah, you'll bali it too, some day,” said Mrs. Carr. “But 
I’d rather you kept your illusions a few years longer, my darling. 
It’s not given to many of us to be happy very long.” 

“T don’t know why we exact nappies as our right,” said Joan. 
“ We certainly don’t try to deserve it.” 

“You are very depressing, my dear,” oni Mrs. Carr “Your 
._ talk with my old sea-captain seems to have had a bad effect on 
your spirits.” 

Joan laughed. 

“Oh, no ; he was calculated to raise my faith in aan 
rather hon. shake it.” 

“Yes ; he really believes in. goodness. and virtue, and your 
duty to your neighbour, and paying your debts, and going to 
church for the sake of going,” said Mrs. Carr, “It is quite 
refreshing to hear him talk sometimes... But if we’re going to 
drive we'd better be off, Joan. You'll find fresh food for your 
pessimistic views in the Row, my dear. It is the most complete 
satire on modern virtue and modern utility that one could wish 
to behold. And yet I enjoy it!” 

“You enjoy a great many things, Aunt Bet,” said the girl as 
she took up her lace sunshade. “I.think it must be very 
delightful.” 

“ That’s the Irish temperament,” said Mrs. Carr, as she gave a 
glance at the poise of her. bonnet, and the set of her veil. 
“You ought to have it too. I’m sure Lucius never. allowed a 
trouble to sit heavily on his shoulders for an hour of his life.” 

The girl smiled rather.sadly. 

“No,” she said; “but that did not prevent their being thrown 
on other people’s shoulders. Someone had to bear them, Aunt 
Bet.” 
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“ Ah, my dear, try to forget all that,” said Mrs. Carr, with quick 
compunction. “Only remember you’re young and pretty, and 
this life has many good and pleasant thingsin.store for you. I’m 
' sure it won’t be hard to be a little happy now you have the 
chance !” 

The girl said nothing. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SOME ADVANCED PEOPLE AND THEIR OPINIONS. 


THE debate at the Advanced Women’s Club seemed to Joan 
O’Rourke the most curious phase of feminine development that 
had yet come under her notice. 

What were the exact uses of this meeting ground she failed 
to discover. Mrs. Carr opined that it was to give women a 
chance of airing grievances that had hitherto been relegated to 
the privacy of bedroom and nursery. 

When she and her niece entered they found the two large 
rooms devoted to lectures and speechifying, crowded from 
corner to corner by a heterogeneous assemblage of their own 
sex, The chair was in the centre of the platform, and grouped 
around it were various women of varying age and somewhat 
masculine attire. 3 

Their coats, collars and hair were all cut on severe and uncom- 
promising principles, and anything so purely feminine as good 
looks or attractive manners seemed to have been discarded as 
rigorously as petticoats and coiffures. , 

The chairman (as she was styled) proceeded to business with 
that order and punctuality which generally distinguish the 
promises of the tradesman’s circular, and go no further than the 
printer’s ink. 

This lady formally opened the debate by stating that the 
success of the club was now established—that its object and 
aim lay in the power of all members to carry out, that it was 
destined to a wide sphere of usefulness and importance, and that 
all the burning questions of the day—especially those relating 
to man and his essentially bad.example and general incapacity— 
might be freely and frankly discussed. This opening speech 
having been received with vigorous applause, the chairman then 
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introduced a lady who was to read out the paper of the evening. 
The subject of the said paper to be afterwards taken up as the 
‘ subject of debate by all present who cared to speak. 

' The lady introduced then: stepped forward and commenced 
her paper with the brief announcement that it was her first ap- 
pearance as a speaker, and she trusted the audience would be 
lenient in their criticisms. “This being a rather weak method of 
procedure, receiving only the encouragement of a grim silence 
and a few ominous coughs. 

The subject she proposed to discuss was “The Political 
Influence of Women,” and in an almost inaudible voice she 
forthwith treated the assembly to a rambling and inconsequent 
discourse that seemed to bore them inexpressibly. 

At last they grew tired of telling her to “speak up,” and 
groaned, and fidgeted, and grumbled in whispers until the 
chairman pronounced that time was up, and that they were 
all now invited to question or criticise what had been said, 
but that each critic or questioner was limited to ten minutes 
for such discussion. 

This announcement appeared to brisk them up amazingly. 
They popped up like’ soda-water corks, and began to talk. 
However, they failed signally in producing an argument worth 
listening to. The peculiarity of the debate consisted in the 
extreme strictness with which the audience limited the speaker 
to her ten minutes—“ only that’and nothing more ”—and the 
extreme impatience with which each waited her own turn was 
only surpassed by her absolute inability to come to the point 
when she got it. 

The climax of patience appeared to be reached, however, when 
a strange-looking woman mounted a chair at the back of the hall 
and began to favour them with a series of missionary experiences, 
in which the East End, a Baptist minister, and a. grandfather’s 
clock seemed intermingled. What these reminiscences had to 
do with women’s influence on politics was, as Mrs. Carr mur- 
mured, a thing not to be understood of the common feminine 
intelligence. The chairman vainly tried to stem the torrent of 
the speaker’s eloquence, or bring her to the point. Finally, just 
‘as the audience were becoming desperate, anda general revolu- 
tion seemed imminent, the chair broke, and the speaker fell with 
a crash to the flocr. She was assisted to her feet and hustled 
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downstairs to recover from the shock with more zeal than 
sympathy. 

The chairman then announced that the debate was closed, 
and commenced to sum up the various points of dissertation in a 
brief speech. 

“T observe,” she said, that the object of this debate has been 
to convince us all that women’s influence on political life is 
enormous ; that she works harder and more perseveringly than 
man ; that she has greater opportunities of testing the worth 
and dishonesty of voters, and of winning votes; that she has 
infinitely more enthusiasm than man, and no scruples whatever 
in the means she employs to gain a worthy object, or the 
reverse. She is less disinterested, and less patriotic ; she trans- 
lates an ‘appeal to the people’ more literally than any man 
does, and won’t take ‘no’ if she has made up her mind to have 
‘yes.’ She would never give up her conscience to a political 
chief, or vote with a party because she was too lazy to differ 
from them ; no, she would rather split them into fragments and 
have a general election every year. She would always be un- 
convincible and unreasonable when her interests were at stake, 
and always make rash engagements with foreign governments 
when they were not. She had a perfect right to the suffrage, 
and wouldn’t rest until she obtained it, because what one woman 
has done, another woman always wants to do, and no English- 
woman would confess herself beaten by her American sisters!” 
(Great applause). “As we have invented the League of Prim- 
rose Dames, so in like manner shall we invent other leagues, 
and absorb other political opinions. 'We may become Unionists 
and Liberals, and abolish the Income Tax, and force the butchers 
to reduce prices which have been kept up since the cattle 
plague because Parliament prefers to fight on Home Rule 
instead of Home Economy ; we may succeed in banishing the 
vulgarity and untruthfulness of advertisements which disfigure 
our walls and disgrace our streets, and give picturesque uniforms 
to policemen, and rational ones to our long-suffering soldiers. 
In fact, there need be no limits to our endeavours, and no bounds ' 
to our innovations. All we need is freedom from all bias, a. 
wide-minded policy, and a perfect conviction of our own infal- 
libility!” (Rapturous applause.) “This I take to be the out- 
come of expressed opinions to-night, and very excellent opinions 

3 
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they are! Ladies, the debate is now over. I will take the 
usual vote of thanks for granted "—(applause)—“ and suggest 
that you take our visitors and guests down to the tea-room for 
that refreshing cup which ‘cheers but not inebriates.”” (Mild 
applause.) 

* * ~ * * « * 

“Well, what did you think of it?” asked Mrs, Carr, as they 
elbowed their way out of the crowd and heat and babel of 
voices. 

“What is the use of it all? What good do they really do?” 
asked Joan. 

“They imagine they do a great deal,” answered Mrs. Carr. 
“ But I’ve been to two or three of these evenings, and they never 
seem to get any further. A debate and a discussion, and then 
some lukewarm tea. It doesn’t look as if this was the right way 
to alter the world, or get the franchise, does it ?” 

“What is the other side of it? I mean the practical uses of 
the Club,” asked Joan. 

_.“Qh, they write letters and read newspapers, and a few of 
them get up evenings for the instruction of match girls or shoe- 
blacks or something of that sort. One woman has founded a 
home for stray cats, and sends out circulars asking for sub- 
scriptions. Another belongs to a Temperance League, and is 
always speaking at public meetings about the iniquity of drink- 
ing beer, and. the excellence of London water as a universal 
beverage for all classes! Another got up a Flower Girls’ 
Costume League, but that didn’t last long. The girls used to 
pawn them and go about in rags. The truth is, my dear, that 
they’re all either soured old maids or disappointed and 
deserted wives, women about whom the other sex has long since 
ceased to interest itself, and who revenge themselves by abusing 
men and their general incompetence whenever they can find an 
audience. But stay, here comes one of their advanced lights ; 
I'll introduce you.” 

She turned to a tall, stern-faced woman, with iron-grey hair, 
cut short, and parted to one side, and wearing a tailor-made 
jacket and skirt of severe simplicity. 

“ How d’ye do, Mrs. Carr? I didn’t know you were here to- 
night,” she said. “Very poor debate. I can’t imagine why the 
president lets mere novices take up valuable time by giving out 
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their crude views on subjects we have long threshed out to 
better advantage.” 

“Oh, I thought the great point of your Club was the privilege 
granted to all members of free speech and free hearing on every 
subject,” said Mrs. Carr innocently. “I see you are looking at 
my niece. Joan, my dear, allow me to introduce you to Mrs. 
Westall-Cray.” 

“Is this your first visit here?” asked Mrs. Westall-Cray, 
shaking hands in a quick, peremptory manner. “You mustn’t 
judge of us by this specimen. But of course we have to be 
lenient, and everything must have a beginning.” 

Her eyes rested on the girl’s beautiful face with a momentary 
envy. It was a pity that the champions of the New Womanhood 
were so very plain, and a greater pity that their more favoured 
sisters would persist in believing flirtation and marriage the only 
proper sphere for a woman. 

Mrs. Carr turned away to speak to another acquaintance, and 
Mrs. Westall-Cray took possession of Joan, and gave her a rapid 
sketch of the birth, rise and progress of the club. It struck her 
that this handsome girl was just of an impressionable age, and 
she had a great belief in scattering the seeds of her opinions 
even by the wayside. 

“We live in stirring times,’ she said. “Woman has at last 
made her voice heard, and intends to keep on making it heard. 
She has been too long content with an unsubstantial position, 
too long the victim of man’s false code of morality, that demands 
thousands of victims as the price of his supremacy in the world. 
The day will. come when we shall be supreme, and he relegated 
to the background of his own selfish vices. Believe me, the birth 
and regeneration of the new race rest with women. If only we 
can get them to master the long-implanted habits of indolence, 
and make them courageous, firm and self-assertive, we shall have 
sounded the first note of a challenge that no man can pretend 
to ignore!” 

“ And then?” asked Joan quietly. 

“Then we shall work on our own lines, and by the light of a 
fearless independence. We shall be the rescuers and avengers 
of our down-trodden sex, and defy man to call us his inferiors 
any longer.” 


“And what will man do?” inquired the girl with interest. 
a® 
2 
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“If you take up his work and usurp his prerogatives, what will 
become of him? A course of idleness would be infinitely more 
dangerous for him than for us. We can always make interests, 
even out of trivialities ; he can’t.” 

Mrs. Westall-Cray looked slightly discomposed. At the 
Club she was not accustomed to be told there were two sides to 
an argument when she was the arguer. 

“Oh, there will always be work for both sexes,” she said. “I 
see that these views are not altogether new to you; that you 
have begun to think for yourself—to look out on life and see 
that it holds more responsibilities for a woman than the choice 
of a gown, or the chance of a husband.” 

“T have thought a great deal of women’s responsibilities and 
sufferings,” said Joan, quietly, “but I fail to see any remedy 
for them in evading her natural duties, and taking up others for 
which neither sex nor nature have fitted her.” 

Mrs. Westall-Cray looked at her with pitying contempt. 

“ Ah,” she said, “there speaks the old cowardly spirit— 
shackled and trammelled by conventional chains—false to its 
higher self—deaf to wiser counsels! My dear, if you would 
only join our class for the training and development of young 
womanhood, you would soon see things in a different light, and 
‘relegate all these old-fashioned opinions to the dust-heap of 
bygone prejudices! But I see you are not ripe for the effort 
yet. Doubtless you prefer to listen to men’s cunning flatteries 
and honeyed words. The day will come, however, when you 
will have proved the worthlessness of both, and regret the 
wasted hours that might have been so much better employed.” 

Then Joan laughed. 

“T assure you,” she said, “ you are quite mistaken. I am not 
such a frivolous fool as your words would imply. I have 
thought a great deal on these subjects, but it seems to me that 
women can always gain what they want, and what is desirable 
for them, by appealing to a man’s good sense and upholding 
their own dignity. No one likes to be bullied and abused, 
and certainly 4e is having nothing but abuse at present at your 
hands.” 

“He deserves it,” said Mrs. Westall-Cray, sternly. “He 
deserves the worst ‘we can do—the worst we can think.” 

Joan flushed slightly. 
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“T should like some tea,” she said quietly, seeing a vacant 
space at last at the buffet. 

Mrs, Carr was standing there. 

“You're too late,” she said, as Joan joined her. “ The debate 
made everyone so thirsty that we late-comers can’t get a drop. 
Why is it women are such bad caterers, I wonder?” 

“Let us go home,” said Joan, softly. “This place is stifling, 
and the babel of voices is terrible.” 

“What did you think of Mrs. Westall-Cray?” asked Mrs. 
Carr, glancing round. 

“I was wondering what she had done with her husband,” 
answered Joan. 

“Oh, she divorced him two years ago!” said Mrs. Carr, 
genially. 


(To be continued.) 





The Lake of Shadows. 


LOUGH SWILLY, CO. DONEGAL. 


ALTHOUGH the northern coast of Donegal is sculptured into 
numerous gulfs and bays of great beauty, the inlet which 
certainly carries off the palm for fine scenic effects is Lough 
Swilly—which has been poetically and appropriately named 
“The Lake of Shadows.” This lovely firth of the Atlantic 
which in former times divided the principality of Inishowen from 
the Abbacy of Kilmacrennan, and whose course is chequered 
by many a green islet and many a sunny cove and bold headland 
—runs southward into the very heart of Donegal for thirty 
miles, notwithstanding that it is an arm of the great ocean. But 
that is a peculiarity of the county. The sea obtrudes every- 
where; and indeed in some places is so omnipresent as to 
utterly confuse all topographical ideas suggested by the con- 
figuration of the land. However, this circumstance only adds 
to the beauty and interest of the region. For while there is 
something unspeakably grand about the deeply-indented coast 
with its natural fortifications of rugged rocks and colossal cliffs 
against which the wild waves beat ceaselessly—the constant 
sheen and shimmer of water light up the inland scenes as 
nothing else could do. In fact as you take your stand on some 
lofty point from which you can look both seawards and land- 
wards, you are amazed at the magnificence of the panorama 
spread before you; and at the same time you realise the 
strange, almost mysterious power which it exercises over the 
mind—although you seek in vain for words in which to de- 
scribe it. 

Meanwhile, the shores of The Lake of Shadows, beautiful as 
they are, acquire a still deeper interest from the many historic 
and prehistoric remains with which they are studded. Feudal 
strongholds, crumbling castles, relics of ecclesiastical architecture, 
and quaint old towers crop up everywhere. While in some 
parts there are monuments of vanished races of such extreme 
antiquity that their origin and even their very names are so 
completely forgotten that nothing remains to attest their exist- 
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ence except these rude works of their hands. Among the 
latter—that is to say, the prehistoric remains—the most curious 
is the far-famed Grianan of Aileach, which stands on the summit 
of a small mountain at the head of Lough Swilly. This 
extraordinary Cyclopean structure is surrounded by three con- 
centric ramparts of earth intermixed with uncemented stones, 
having a dun, or stone fortress, in the centre. The circular wall 
enclosing the cashel is not vertical, but rises with a curved in- 
cline—with galleries, terraces and doorways cut in its thickness ; 
and some idea of the vast size of the whole building may be 
gathered from the fact that the outermost enclosure covers five 
acres of ground. Ata little distance, the Grianan looks like a 
truncated cairn of Titanic dimensions ; but on a nearer approach 
it is found, on the contrary, to be a carefully-constructed edifice, 
whose stones, though polygonal in form and wholly uncemented, 
are adjusted to fit each other perfectly. In short the masonry 
is of a character precisely similar to that of ruins found at 
Mycenz and Dacia; and it likewise so closely resembles the 
Cyclopean remains scattered over Eastern lands, that this circum- 
stance is regarded as furnishing an additional proof of the 
Oriental character of the ancient Irish. When, or by whom, the 
Grianan was erected is unknown. Even its original purpose is 
shrouded in mystery. But the generally-received opinion is, 
that it was both a temple dedicated to the sun (of which the 
aboriginal Irish were worshippers) and the palace of their 
northern kings, from the most remote antiquity down to the 
twelfth century, when it was demolished. In any case there is 
abundant evidence to show that it was an initial effort of 
savage man to construct a stone edifice which would prove an 
enduring monument of his workmanship ; and tradition asserts 
that when Solomon was building his temple at Jerusalem, wild 
Irish kings were reigning in the Grianan, and the smoke of sacri- 
fices to Baal, the sun-god, rose morning and evening from its 
walls. At a later period St. Patrick came here to preach 
Christianity ; and having succeeded in converting the reigning 
king, Owen, the Druids were expelled from their stronghold, 
and Paganism was abolished throughout the land. After that, 
the Grianan assumed a different character, and became the 
theatre of many stirring scenes and hard-fought battles—until in 
1101 the King of Munster captured and sacked it. Thus in all 
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respects the Grianan of Aileach is so replete with interest that 
it is well worthy of a visit.* And as you stand amid the silence 
of its grim old walls, and glance at the barren wastes by which 
it is surrounded, you feel that on that lonely mountain-top, and 
amid such a scene, desolation ceases to be desolate and becomes 
sublime. 

One of the prettiest towns on the storied banks'of Lough Swilly 
is Rathmullan. It is charmingly situated on the very edge of the 
water, and its old grey houses creep up a hill which is clothed 
in purple and gold—the purple of heather and the gold of the 
ever-blooming gorse. The highest point at the rear of the town is 
Crockanaffrin—and from that coign of vantage the singular 
coast, owing to its innumerable indentations, looks far more 
like a series of Norwegian Fjords than an Irish scene. In the 
town of Rathmullan there are some interesting ruins—those of 
a Carmelite Priory, and an adjoining castle which had formerly 
belonged to MacSwyne of Fanad, who was a very celebrated 
personage in his day. The eastern part of the old Priory, which 
was used as a parish church until quite recently, exhibits con- 
siderable traces of Pointed Gothic architecture, and over the 
east window there still remains a figure of St. Patrick. Rath- 
mullan, too, is distinguished as being the scene of one of the 
most interesting incidents in the annals of Tyrconnel. This 
event, known as “The Flight of the Earls,” took place in 1607, 
and it marks an epoch in Irish history, because it facilitated the 
carrying out of the English scheme for the plantation of Ulster. 
But the two ill-fated earls—of Tyrone and Tyrconnel—who 
sailed from Rathmullan to France, and thence made their way 
to Rome, both died soon afterwards in the latter city. 

Next comes Ramelton—which stands on the banks of the 
pretty river Lennon (once so famous for its. pearls) at its 
junction with an estuary of Lough Swilly. This little town. is 
a geographical parenthesis, as, instead of being bare and 
treeless like other villages and townlets in “ Dark Donegal,” it 
is girded by groves of noble forest trees, and has also the 


* Sir G. Gavan Duffy, in his beautiful ballad of ‘‘ Inishowen,” says : 


‘* God bless the grey mountains of Dark Donegal, 
And God bless royal Aileach the fairest of all ! 
For she sits evermore like a Queen on her throne, 
And smiles on the valleys of green Inishowen.” 
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unique attraction of a boulevard on the right bank of the river, 
which gives it quite a continental aspect. Thus Ramelton is a 
very fascinating little place—with delightful rides and drives in 
the neighbourhood, and having the ruined Abbey of Killydonnel 
within an easy walk. Killydonnel was founded in the 16th 
century, and a large portion of the side walls still remains, 
together with a turret or gable which is said to command one 
of the finest views in Ireland. This view embraces a landlocked 
sea, blue as a sapphire, bordered by a coast green to the water’s 
edge, shaded with waving woodlands, and interspersed here and 
there with houses and villages which all look as if they had 
been placed where they are, with due regard to artistic effect. 
It is, in truth, a scene of singular beauty. And an additional 
element of interest is imparted to it by the legend attaching to 
Killydonnel. According to this old story, a party of marauders 
from. Tyrone attacked the abbey one night and rifled it of 
everything they could find, including the bell. But the vessel in 
which they sailed with their booty was wrecked ; and the bell 
having sunk to the bottom of Lough Swilly, it is said that once 
every seven years its sweet low chime is heard to issue thence 
at the still hour of midnight. 

Close to Ramelton is Kilmacrennan—which though now a 
poor, depopulated village on the river Lennon, gives its name 
to the barony, and is celebrated as being the place where St. 
Columbkille was educated and where he founded an abbey for 
friars of the order of St. Francis. The present parish church is 
supposed to be part of this ancient Franciscan friary—the ruins 
of which consist of a slender, graceful tower, lighted by pointed 
windows in the upper stage, together with a few scanty remains 
of other buildings, surrounded by an enclosure. Kilmacrennan, 
despite its exiguity, is well worthy of a visit, as it is very prettily 
situated in the heart of a mountain valley, through which the 
Lennon rushes down in a picturesque stream. At a short 
distance from it, too, is the famous Rock of Doon—a splendid 
natural fortress rising sharply and abruptly from the ground, 
on which the O’Donnells, Princes of Tyrconnel, were in- 
augurated or crowned by priests whom they regarded as being 
descended from St. Columbkille. 

Near the rock there is a holy well, whose waters are accredited 
with the unusual power of healing all diseases, and whose tradi- 
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tional sanctity has evidently not been impaired by the flight of 
time. For mementoes of the pilgrims in the shape of sticks, 
crutches and fluttering rags of various hues are always to be found 
in close proximity to the sacred water; where they form what 
painters call such a pretty bit of colour.that they thus con- 
tribute their quota to the beauty as well as the interest of the 
scene. 

It is interesting to know that the parish of Kilmacrennan is 
locally called Termon, a name which is to be traced to the pagan 
Romans, and which was afterwards adopted by the Christians 
and applied to their own sanctuaries. The Roman deity, 
Terminus, who presided over landmarks and boundaries, was 
always represented by a stone placed erect. And in the town- 
land of Barnes in this parish there is yet to be seen a most 
curious collection of dallans, or standing stones, with various 
incised markings which would offer a wide field for speculation 
to the antiquarian and the archeologist. Besides, the word 
terminus was afterwards used by the Latin Church to designate 
a territorium ecclesiasticum—the limits of which were usually 
‘pointed out by stone crosses; and ultimately the Irish word 
termon came to signify a city of refuge. Due north of the Rock 
of Doon is the celebrated Gap of Barnesbeg, which lies midway 
between the villages of Kilmacrennan and Creeslough, and 
which is certainly one of the most romantic passes in Ulster. 
Indeed, directly you enter this grim defile you come under its 
spell and feel the endemic charm of the scene. For the vast 
blocks of quartz and granite which are strewn about the ravine 
in wild disorder and which no doubt are the result of some 
volcanic upheaval when the earth was young, carry the mind 
back to a far distant past, to which they seem to link us. And, 
on the other hand, the contrast between the mighty mountains 
and the gentler life—the tender beautiful grasses, flowers, and 
shrubs, with which their riven sides in many parts are draped, 
must strike every beholder ; while it sinks deeply into the heart 
of the thinker and close observer, who sees more in the outward 
and visible forms of nature than meets the eye. On emerging 
from the Gap of Barnesbeg, too, a noble view is obtained of 
Errigal—the highest point in Ulster—which when taken in 
conjunction with the neighbouring Lake of Glenveagh forms a 
picture of such mingled beauty and savage grandeur, that one 
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wonders why people go to Switzerland when they have such en- 
chanting ‘scenes close at hand. As for Errigal, no traveller in 
these parts should omit to make an excursion to its summit. 
He can do so by taking a car from the Gweedore Hotel (which 
is well worth a visit in itself) ; and as Errigal rises rapidly, the 
ascent may be made in two hours. The upland path for the 
most part lies over a shingly surface, consisting principally of 
loose stones so purely white that they make the beautiful cone 
look from a distance like a snow-clad Alp; and it is probably 
to this circumstance that it owes its name—the word Errigal 
signifying The White Peak. On reaching the summit of the 
mountain, which is only a few feet in circumference—you are 
encircled by abysses so dark, so deep, so silent and so fraught 
with mystery, that the whole scene seems unreal and phantasmal, 
and suggests the idea that you are not standing on solid ground. 
To the south rises Slieve Snaght—which by some optical 
delusion appears to be quite close at hand, as if you could step 
over to it without the aid of seven-leagued boots ; and joined to 
it are the peaks of Derryveagh, which enclose a region so utterly 
barren and sterile that it resembles a bit of dead nature. Then 
comes a series of mountain tops which look like the waves of a 
tumultuous sea that had been arrested and transfixed in their 
flow, and which extend as far as Benulben and the other ranges 
of Northern Connaught. With these, too, are linked the moun- 
tains of Tyrone and Derry; while more to the north are seen 
the hills of Bonnie Scotland, which rise in dreamlike splendour 
in the distance and look like 


‘The bright confines of another world.” * 


Buncrana, on the eastern shore of the Swilly, must also have a 
word of mention, as it has now become a health resort and is 
most favourably placed—being protected on the east by the 
heath-clad slopes of Meenkeeragh Hill, and on the south by 
Mouldy Mountain, It was a town of some importance in the 
reign of Elizabeth. And though after the confiscation of Ulster 
it fell into decay, it was laid out in its present form in 1717, and 
still looks sufficiently imposing with its fine old bridge spanning 
the castle river, and its square. keep, which was a stronghold of 
the O’Dohertys in the 15th century. But that for which Buncrana 


* Wordsworth, 
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is most remarkable at the present day is its sunsets—which are 
indescribably beautiful. Say that the afternoon has been 
gloomy and cheerless—for in this rainy region the days are 
misty and mournful and there is generally moisture in the air 
and clouds in the sky. But at Buncrana in the sunset hour that 
pleasant promise “at evening time there shall be light” is amply 
fulfilled. For the clouds disperse and pass away ; the light is 
like clear shining after rain ; and as Meenkeeragh flings its violet 
shadow across the town, the streets turn to a warm purple in the 
glow from its tinted summit and the blue and rose of the sky. 
Outside, and beyond the shadow, the sunset radiance rests like a 
blessing on the distant hills and fields, and flashes on the shadowy 
lough until its waters glisten like molten silver. And while 
within, men and women gather together in knots at the corners 
as usual, and children’s happy voices are heard as they play 
about the streets in careless glee—the faces of all seem trans- 
figured by the glory of the clouds, and that wondrous reflected 
light which for the time being has power to change the aspect of 
all things and turn clay and stones to gold. 

Running parallel with the Swilly for some time is the beautiful 
estuary called Mulroy Bay—whose broken, rock-bound coast-line 
is unrivalled for diversity of feature and incident. At the head 
of this bay stands Milford, whose houses rise on a steep hill and 
are surrounded by such a rich belt of woodland that the town 
looks quite picturesque from a distance. On a nearer approach, 
however, the charm vanishes. For the houses are small, ir- 
regular, and not too clean ; while in some cases they wear such a 
poverty-stricken aspect that judging from external evidence the 
occupants must find the struggle for existence a hard one to 
maintain. A very strong Scotch element prevails in Milford, 
and it is said that some years ago nearly all its inhabitants were 
named Buchanan. A curious anecdote is told regarding the pre- 
valence of this name. One night a belated Scotch traveller after 
having applied in vain at house after house for a night’s lodging, 
at length exclaimed in despair, “Is there na one Christian in 
the toon?” “No,” said his interlocutor, “we’re all Buchanans 
and Mackeens.” 

But though Milford looks as if it were never washed except 
by the rain, or swept but by the winds of heaven, it is a place 
which every traveller in these parts should visit—because it is a 
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centre whence so many delightful excursions radiate, and the 
surrounding neighbourhood is full of interest and charm. In 
short, there is something there for everybody. Old-world relics 
for the archzologist, lovely bits of landscape for the artist, and 
any amount of hills to climb for the pedestrian—as it lies in the 
very heart of the mountain district. The first place to be visited 
is Rosgarrow, which is only half a mile from the town. It was 
there that Miss Patterson, who became the wife of Jerome 
Bonaparte, and whose life history is so full of pathos and romance 
—was born, and lived, until she emigrated to America with her 
father. Her fate was avery sad one; as she was ultimately 
divorced from the man to whom she had given her hand and 
heart, by the decree of his Imperial and imperious brother. But 
the people in this neighbourhood still call her the Queen of 
France. Andas her marriage was perfectly legal and both her 
sons by Jerome were consequently legitimate, if the whirligig of 
fortune ran smoothly, who could tell but that one of the descen- 
dants of this hapless lady might some day wield the sceptre in 
the sunny land of France! Meanwhile the house at Rosgarrow 
which had been a farmstead, is now in ruins. It might indeed be 
called a tragedy in stone. For the heaps of broken masonry have 
so little coherence as an agglomeration, and are so completely 
without form and void, that they have dwindled down to mere 
débris. Moreover, this desolate ruin lies in a very eerie spot 
amid a dense wood at the foot of the Cashelmore Hill—and is so 
utterly secluded and withdrawn from the outer world, that no 
sound ever breaks the deathlike silence that reigns there, except 
the sighing of the wind among the trees by which it is shrouded 
on all sides. 

The beautiful waterfall called the Cascade of Bunlin is close 
to Rosgarrow ; and not far off are the Cratlagh woods, near 
which Lord Leitrim was murdered in 1878. One instinctively 
associates dark deeds with the “dark places of the earth”— 
which as the Psalmist says—‘“are full of the habitations of 
cruelty.” But Bunlin Valley is, on the contrary, fair and smiling ; 
and with its sparkling river and picturesque old bridge, its vividly 
green sward and bonnie woodlands, it is quite idyllic in some of 
its characteristics, and is certainly one of the most sylvan scenes 
in Donegal. The Bunlin river, too, is exquisitely pretty. It is 
full of unwritten poetry, and in its various moods and devious 
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course, it is in many parts an eloquent exponent of the chances 
and changes of human life. And yet there is one discordant 
feature in this fair scene. For close to the bridge there stands 
an old, crumbling house, called Bunlin Cottage, which is a real 
curiosity, and looks as if it were in the very last stage of decay. 
Indeed, with its tottering chimneys, broken roof, shattered win- 
dows, rotting door,and mouldering stonework, it is a veritable 
architectural scarecrow, and looks so hopelessly dilapidated and 
tumbledown, that you cannot help fancying that the stones must 
merely keep together from force of habit. Nevertheless, this 
crazy old tenement has its uses from one point of view. For it 
strikes such a sharp note of contrast—thereby accentuating the 
fairness of its surroundings—that it could not be dispensed with 
without artistic loss. 

The drive from Bunlin to Rosapenna is an exceedingly 
pleasant one, and on arriving at the latter you see the famous 
many-coloured, drifting sands which have been so disastrous in 
their effects. In 1874 these encroaching sands completely over- 
whelmed Rosapenna Castle (belonging to the Earl of Boyne), 
-and at other times they have destroyed the crops, covered the 
surface of whole townlands, and in many instances obliged the 
inhabitants to remove their dwellings to safer parts of the 
district. Nevertheless on a bright day and when touched by 
fine atmospheric effects they present a most striking spectacle. 
For in some places the white sand glitters in the sun with 
almost blinding brilliancy ; and in others—when recent showers 
have fallen—it is variegated with streaks of numerous colours, 
like veins of polished marble, and is so thick-set with glistening 
shells of every conceivable tint and hue that the whole scene 
forms a mosaic of great beauty and brilliancy. 

The neighbourhood of Rosapenna, too, is rich in legendary 
lore, and it is supposed to have been anciently a place of some 
note, as it contains the ruins of so many Megalithic structures— 
such as cave dwellings, cities of refuge, and cromlechs, etc. But 
among the old buildings which are not in ruins, Doe Castle 
certainly occupies the forefront. This ancient stronghold of the 
McSwynes stands on a bold, projecting rock, and was protected 
on its western side by a drawbridge and portcullis. In later 
days it belonged to the Harte family, and General Harte, who 
was present at the battle of Seringapatam and the capture of 
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Tippoo Sultan, lived there in Oriental magnificence for many 
years. Strange to say, he brought over to Ireland Tippoo 
Sultan’s body-servant—a Hindoo whom he had taken prisoner, 
and who used to sleep at his own door every night dressed in 
Eastern costume and fully armed. It is said that this man 
became so much attached to his Irish master that when the 
latter was killed by an accident he died of a broken heart. The 
cannon captured at Seringapatam are still to be seen on a grassy 
lawn sloping downward to the sea from the outward walls of 
Doe Castle, but they have sunk into a green, ivy-clad repose, and 
now look quite peaceful and harmless, 

The principal excursion from Rosapenna is to Torry Island, 
and, with a fair day, a cloudiess sky, and the sun glancing 
brightly on the blue waters, a more enjoyable one could 
scarcely be imagined. The distance is only about ten miles 
from point to point, but it affords you an opportuity of seeing 
the far-famed scenery of Melmore Head, Sheephaven Bay, and 
the Horn. When the vessel stands boldly out to sea, too, the 
panorama is magnificent—embracing as it does, hill and dale, 
mountain and glen, waving woodlands and dark defiles, including 
the wonderful promontory of Hornhead with its towering cliffs 
and celebrated caves. Thus, if the wind is favourable the transit 
seems all too short, and you soon see the extraordinary little 
island looming before you and rising from the sea like a 
castellated city. For on the eastern side the tall cliffs are 
amazingly fine and assume every possible form of structural 
grandeur—tower and turret, spire and pinnacle, and battlement 
and bastion all being so well simulated that the illusion is 
almost complete. But Torry, though only three miles long, is 
an exceptional little place in every respect. There are no 
rats or vermin of any kind on its sacred soil ; the potato disease 
is unknown there, and with the exception of the post office, 
etc., none of the houses have windows. Moreover, once upon 
a time, it considered itself a kingdom and had a king, and 
the inhabitants until comparatively lately used to say when 
about to cross over to the mainland, that they were going to 
Ireland.* The cultivation of the island is chiefly confined to the 


* It is related that about fifty years ago when some of the Torry islanders went over 
to the mainland for the first time, they were so astonishéd to see trees that they carried 
away leaves and branches to show to their families when they returned home. 
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southern part and the lowlands, as the north is exposed to 
hurricanes, when the drifted spray levels all before it. They 
have, however, a sign by which the coming season can be fore- 
casted. For when the ravens build in the north they know that 
no danger is to be anticipated, as those wise birds would not 
expose their young to the fury of the storm. 

Torry among its other attractions is as old as the hills, having 
been colonised by the immediate descendants of Ham (so says 
“The Annals of the Four Masters”) shortly after the flood. 
These early Colonists were a gigantic race called the Formorians, 
who fought a fierce battle here with the Nemedians, and one of 
whose chiefs erected a castle on the island, the remains of which 
still exist. This lonely castle, called Connaing’s Tower, stands 
on a precipitous cliff at the eastern angle of the island, and its 
rocky basis, in addition to being 300 feet high, is extremely 
difficult of access also. Of course the oldest remain on Torry 
island is Connaing’s Tower; but as it possessed an ancient 
civilisation it likewise contains many traces of early religions 
and superstitions. Foremost among these are the ruins of the 
Seven Churches of Torry, a round tower called the Bell House, 
two crosses, and a monastery founded by St. Columbkille in the 
fifth century. The latter continued to flourish during many 
ages and was not demolished until the reign of Elizabeth. 
Attached to the ruined Abbey, too, there is a very curious old 
graveyard dedicated to an ancient saint and containing the tombs 
of his followers. The present Lord of Torry has a name that is a 
curiosity in itself—Benjamin St. John the Baptist Joule ; he is a 
Hebrew, and an absentee, and, though the ownership of the 
place may confer some distinction on him, he does not reap any 
material benefit from it, as the inhabitants pay no rent. They 
are a fine, hardy, independent race, who live by fishing and 
making kelp; and having no roads or landmarks of any kind 
on their island home, they are as free as air—their highway 
being over the ocean billows, and_their fences the bulwarks of 
their fishing craft. Indeed it would not be too much to say that 
there is a sort of assimilation between the place and the people. 
Torry Island is rough and rugged, with strongly marked 
physical features, and so are its inhabitants. Besides, sur- 
rounded as they are by old-world relics, the subtle power of 
hereditary sentiment seems to have rendered their minds 
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peculiarly susceptible to the influences of superstition. And 
owing to their isolated position, and being separated from the 
rest of the world by distance, the sea, lack of communication, 
and other alienating causes, they are so strongly conservative 
about old manners and customs, and cling so tenaciously to 
their ancient traditions, that they are still a primitive people who 
seem almost like an anachronism in the present day. Thus from 
every point of view Torry, which is called the Iona of Donegal, 
is a very remarkable little place. And though with its girdle of 
bitter, barren rocks, its desolate, verdureless soil, its pallid hues, 
its silence and its solitude, it possesses many of the characteristics 
of a lunar landscape, and has no beauty or comeliness of aspect 
whatever, it is nevertheless so intensely interesting that every 
visitor to the lovely Lake of Shadows should certainly make a 
pilgrimage to its lonely neighbour, Torry Island, also.* 


Ht Case for the Authors’ Society. 
By E. N. LEIGH FRY. 
Author of “ JANET DELILLE,” “A Scot’s THISTLE,” &c. 


HAD Miss Winifred Carmichael, rising authoress, not attended 
the dinner of the Incorporated Society of Authors—or had Mrs. 
Cristopher Smith, authoress in her zenith, been present—or, on 
the other hand, had Mr. Francis Hodson, editor of the Hyde 
Park Magazine, not received an invitation, the complication 
could not have arisen. Possibly, even, had Miss Carmichael’s 
aunt, Miss Marion Bond, been able to accompany her niece, as: 
was at first intended, circumstances might have taken a different 
turn; but as she was recovering from influenza, dining-out was 
obviously injudicious, and she suggested that under the circum- 
stances Winnie might invite as her guest old Mr. Waters. 
Winnie declined on the score of that gentleman being “three 
parts deaf and the rest idiotic,’ and casually mentioned the 
name of Jim Blakeney, whom Miss Bond, on her part, at once 
disposed of by branding him with contumely as “a young un- 
married man.” Winnie thereupon pointed out that a respectable 
young woman of five-and-twenty might safely go alone into any 

* It was off the coast of Torry that the last determined battle for Irish freedom was 
fought in 1798, when the French squadron was defeated by Sir T. B. Warren’s fleet. 
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respectable society. She added she considered herself respect- 
able, and was of opinion the authors, taken in the bulk, might 
be similarly qualified ; therefore, she would save a guinea and 
attend the dinner unaccompanied. Miss Bond murmured that 
in. her youth such things could not have been, and her niece 
indulgently agreed with her. At the same time she wrote to 
the secretary for a ticket, and when the night arrived, she set 
forth alone. 

Mrs. Cristopher Smith had also fully intended being present, 
in company with her uncle, Mr. Banbury, but at the last moment 
her youngest son, with the perversity of childhood, developed 
measles; and Mrs. Smith, in addition to having produced “ Frank 
Aspinal,” “ Walter Thorp,” and other large three volumes, being 
an excellent mother, promptly removed her diamonds and helio- 
trope brocade and stayed at home. 

As for Mr. Hodson, his friend Mr. Brooke, a member of the 
Society, asked him to go as his guest, it having struck him as 
somewhat humorous to introduce a defenceless wolf into the 
midst of the sheep assembled in their strength ; and the editor, 
seeing the point, accepted. I may mention this happened at an 
early period of the society’s existence, as since then the sheep 
have formed the habit of offering hospitality to their pet wolves. 

Winifred Carmichael, though able to preserve a stately and 
composed exterior in most circumstances, was at heart rather 
shy—not that anyone would have guessed it, and her calm and 
dignified demeanour had been of incalculable service to her 
when dealing with publishers and editors. She was beginning 
to make her way, and other people besides herself felt that she 
was “rising.” Still, when the evening arrived, it was with some 
trepidation she plunged alone into the reception rooms where 
the Society of Authors and their friends were assembling. She 
greeted one or two acquaintances, and then occupied herself in 
studying the plan of the dinner-tables which had been given 
her as she entered, and in discovering where she was to sit. At 
her table there appeared to be none she knew, on her right hand 
was the name of an unknown man, and on her left the simple 
but vague announcement “ guest.” 

The move to the dining-room began, and she found herself 
drifting along in the stream. Accidentally she dropped her 
plan, but as it was not convenient in the crowd to stoop and 
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pick it up, she left it. She had impressed on herself her precise 
position at table, and she thought she was equally sure ‘of the 
table itself. It was that indicated as E, not far from the door 
at which she entered. She seated herself in what she was Satis- 
fied was her allotted place, and on her right hand found, as she 
expected, an unknown man, while on her left there was, as there 
should have been, a “ guest ”—as a matter of fact, the editor of 
Hyde Park. 

When Hodson examined his plan before entering the dining- 
hall, he had been pleased, from the editorial point of view, to 
find he was to have next to him the celebrated Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith, and when, having taken his place, he glanced at his 
neighbour, he was, as a mere man, extremely satisfied. Mrs. 
Cristopher Smith, though she had the stately manners suited to 
an eminent person, looked younger than her years—Hodson 
was aware she must be about thirty-five. She had the fine head 
and bust he had observed in her pictured presentments, other- 
wise it did not strike him the likenesses he had seen were good, 
but the illustrated papers often fail in that respect. Altogether, 
Mrs. Smith was a fine-looking woman, indeed, a woman with a 
decided charm, reflected the mere man, and if—the editor 
coming uppermost—he could succeed in getting her to con- 
tribute a tale to his magazine, he might he able to look back 
upon the Authors’ Dinner as both pleasant and profitable. 

He seized an opportunity of passing her the salt, being possibly 
unaware this is an unlucky way of commencing an acquaintance. 
Miss Carmichael thanked him, and the editor promptly made 
an observation about the heated state of the atmosphere. 
Winifred responded. She had no intention of sitting in silence 
throughout the evening, and she had already grasped the fact 
that Mr. Banbury, on her other side, had come there to dine, 
and had the courage of his intentions. Hodson was not long in 
discovering that Mrs. Cristopher Smith had a capacity for light 
and bright talk which he had scarcely looked for, and he felt no 
regret that his friend Brooke had dived so deeply into conversa~- 
tion with a man on the other side of the table as to have no 
attention left for his guest. Miss Carmichael, on her part, con- 
gratulated herself on possessing so pleasant and intelligent a 
neighbour—although unaware of his identity. Presently he en- 
lightened her. 
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“Of course,” he said, touching the :plan which lay beside. his 
plate, “I know to whom I am speaking ; may I introduce myself 
to you as the editor of Hyde Park ?” 

Miss Carmichael smiled and bowed. 

“Qh,” she said, “Mr. Hodson. I am pleased to meet you in 
this way.” And her mind reverted to a story he had. declined 
a year before. Possibly, she might try him with another. 

Hodson was considering how long a serial from Mrs. Smith’s 
pen would be likely to occupy the pages of Hyde Park. Ata 
moderate computation, he thought about three years; and feel- 
ing dubious how this might suit his public, relinquished the idea. 

“Do you ever write short stories?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Miss Carmichael replied calmly, though possibly with 
some slight internal amusement, as she thought of that which he 
himself had had the privilege of rejecting. She was, however, 
perfectly aware that no editor can be expected to remember all 
he has done in that particular direction, and did not explain. 

“Perhaps, some day, when you have leisure from your more 

important work, you will let me have one,” said Hodson. 
* There were two things about this speech which surprised 
Winnie. One was the tone of deference in which it was made; 
and the other was that the editor of Hyde Park should describe 
the serial she was running in a penny weekly as “important 
work.” She, however, preserved the composure she had learned 
stood her in such good stcad, and replied ina tone which the real 
Mrs. Cristopher Smith might have envied : 

“T shall be glad to do so.” 

Hodson smiled in a satisfied way ; he felt he had done enough 
as editor, and for the rest of the evening was mere man. He 
had, in fact, reached the point of wondering if Mr. Cristopher 
Smith was worthy of possessing this very charming woman 
before the authors began to make little speeches in appreciation 
of themselves, and reflecting, but only ever so lightly—the 
dinner had been good and the wines carefully selected—on their 
publishers. And, finally, when the company began to disperse, 
the editor of Hyde Park accompanied ‘the lady downstairs and 
handed her into a hansom with a care which it was only proper 
to bestow on such a writer. 

“ Good-night,” he said, “and let me thank you for a very 
pleasant evening. What address shall I tell the man?” 
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But Miss Carmichael had already given her directions through 
the trap, and Hedson had not the privilege of repeating them 
for her. He stood on the pavement, gazing after the hansom, 
with some undefined feeling that should the broad. Atlantic 
chance to close over Mr. Cristopher Smith on his return from 
America, where some paper had mentioned he was transacting 
business in:relation to his wife’s copyright, the loss might possibly 
be repaired. 

Mr. Brooke had by this time disappeared, having evidently 
given up hopes of his guest’s society, and the editor of Hyde 
Park departed along Holborn in solitary meditation. 


It occurred to Miss Carmichael that, as a somewhat pleasant 
jest, she might alter the story she had previously submitted to 
Hodson, and let it try its chance with him again. She touched 
it-up in the course of the next few days, and one morning took 
it down to the Hyde Park office. She had asked for Mr. 
Hodson, and a clerk was about to enquire if he were able to 
receive her, when a door in the passage at the back opened and 
the editor himself stepped into the office. 

“How do you do?” said Winnie promptly. “I have brought 
a short story as you asked, and if, when you have looked it over, 
you find . 

“Pray walk in,” said Hodson blandly, “and we can discuss 
matters in my room.” 

Winnie stepped forward in the direction indicated, while he 
remained behind to intimate that his interview with Mrs. Cristo- 
pher Smith was not to be interrupted. 

“This is the story,’ said Winnie, laying it on the editorial 
writing-table. “It is about six thousand words. I don’t think 
the idea is hackneyed, and—but, of course, you will see when 
you look it over.” 

Hodson was turning over the pages in a casual way. 

“What beautiful manuscript !” he observed. 

“T always try to write clearly,” Winnie returned ; “a young 
author stands very little chance if she doesn’t.” 

Hodson was, perhaps, a little surprised to hear her describe 
herself as a young author; in the great Mrs. Cristopher Smith 
it seemed an unnecessary, if a beautiful, humility. 

“As to terms,’ he proceeded, taking the acceptation of the 
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story for granted, and mentioning a sum which nearly made Miss 
Carmichael utter an ejaculation. Her habit of self-restraint 
came to her aid, and she simply bowed assent and looked 
unmoved. Though to herself she said : 

“Tf I am worth that to Hyde Park, it is time I made Jones of 
the Battersea take a more liberal view of the situation.” 

“We shall have it in next month’s,’ Hodson observed, 
mentally ousting a story by a young author, which had occupied 
a prospective place in the ensuing number. “ And your address 
is? Where shall we forward the proofs?” 

“You will find my name and address on the back,” Winnie 
said, and feeling nothing further remained to be arranged, she 
rose to take leave. 

The editor accompanied her through the office to the outer 
door, where he pressed her hand gently at parting ; and returning 
to his own apartment, he meditated, firstly, that he had donea 
good stroke of business, and secordly, that Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith was the most charming woman he had ever met. 

Winnie walked along the street, musing on the very extra- 
ordinary turn of events. 

“Am I going to awake and find myself famous?” she con- 
sidered. “Or is it—can it be only that he——” She broke off, 
and after a moment, with a sudden stamp of her foot, she went 
on, “Oh, if I thought my stuff was going to be accepted and paid 
for like that because—because a man admired me, I’d—I’d go 
back and punch his head !” 

But she didn’t. 

One point connected with Miss Carmichael’s work might have 
been improved: she wrote on flimsy paper. Her pages occa- 
sionally came adrift and got lost, her publishers and editors 
being worried thereby. Something of the sort happened now. 

Hodson was, as it chanced that day, too busy to read 
Mrs. Cristopher Smith’s story during office hours. The 
manuscript lay on his table pushed about amongst other 
papers, and he did not discover till he had taken’ it 
home with him at night, that the last page ,had disappeared. 
Apparently, it mattered little. Obviously the concluding 
sentence of the story was on the last page left; a couple 
of words would end it; quite inevitable words, and the editor 
added them in pencil. Her signature was also gone, as well as 
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her name and address. The latter Hodson looked out ina 
directory and wrote on the back of the manuscript; that is, he 
wrote the address of Mrs. Cristopher Smith, then he turned to 
the first page, and beneath the title, “ A-Cotton Pocket-handker- 
chief,” he inscribed the words “ By Mrs. Cristopher Smith.” 

“The whole thing,” he mused, gazing at it with some satis- 
faction, “is unlike anything she has done before. There is a 
bright, light touch, one would think her incapable of—till one 
knew her, of course. There is a delightful incongruity even in 
such a title in connection with her name. ‘ A Cotton Pocket- 
handkerchief.’ Yes, it ought to catch on, and it is a clever story, 
too—very clever,” he concluded, with blissful oblivion of the 
previous occasion when it had been through his hands. 

When the proofs were ready, they were despatched to Mrs. 
Cristopher Smith, and, had she received them, subsequent events 
might have been otherwise. But she was airing her youthful 
family at Brighton after their measles, and as she wanted to 
have a complete rest herself, she had left instructions that letters 
and papers were not to be forwarded. So the proofs of “A 
Cotton Pocket-handkerchief” lay undisturbed, among other postal 
accumulations, on her hall table. 

A slip had accompanied the proofs requesting their speedy 
return, and when they did not re-appear, Hodson called to 
enquire for them—mere man in the ascendant when the editor 
went in personal pursuit of proofs! He ascertained the fact of 
Mrs, Cristopher Smith’s absence, and, there being no more time 
to lose, finally made the corrections himself. 


Mrs. Cristopher Smith was giving herself a perfect rest from 
current literature. But for this, she might have learned from an 
advance notice that she was about to contribute a story to Hyde 
Park,and subsequently, she would have seen how, in the notices of 
the monthly magazines, the reviewers one and all devoted their 
best energies to this story, treating it, in fact, as the feature of 
the month. But of all this she was entirely ignorant till one 
morning she received a letter from her uncle, Mr. Banbury, part 
of which ran thus: 


“I must congratulate you on your new departure. Your 
story in Hyde Park came upon me as a complete surprise. It is 
quite charming, and personally, my dear Dorothea, I am grateful 
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to you for writing something which even one of my limited 
capacities can read and enjoy. Of course, you have seen the 
reviews ; on this occasion ‘their unanimity is wonderful.’” 


Mrs, Cristopher Smith dropped the letter, and rose to her 
fect. 

“Who,” she ejaculated, “can have perpetrated this infamous 
fraud ?” 

She was a woman of action. In five minutes she had set her 
house in order, put on her bonnet and departed to the station ; 
having only time to purchase her ticket, a copy of Hyde Park, 
and all the weekly reviews she could lay her hands on before 
the train started. Then she settled down to read, and as she 
read her countenace darkened. She took the story first, and the 
title was enough in itself to make her shudder. “A Cotton 
Pocket-handkerchief, by Mrs. Cristopher Smith.” 

“ A Cotton Pocket-handkerchief!” And by Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith! By the author of “Walter Thorp!” Was everybody 
mad ? 

_ She read it through. So they thought she had written this! 
This trash! Mrs. Smith flung the magazine from her, and took 
up the reviews. The National Nagger came first ; it had never 
liked her,and always sneered at her work when possible. This 
time they would have found something to justify sneers. She 
read: 


“Mrs. Cristopher Smith has developed a new style, and verily, 
her last state is vastly better than her first. Had her name not 
been appended to the brilliant story in Hyde Park, we confess 
nothing would have induced us to believe her pen produced it. 
Let any unfortunate mortal, wearied with the eternal tedium of 
‘Walter Thorp,’ take up this bright little story and be refreshed. 
The sparkling style, the quick observation——” 


It was too much! Mrs. Smith flung the Wagger after Hyde 
Park, and took up the Weekly Rasper ; it had been her steady 
friend—What would it say now to this awful falling off? 


“Everything written by Mrs. Cristopher Smith is worthy the 
attention of the thoughtful reader, and her story in this month’s 
Hyde Park is no exception. In some respects it even strikes us 
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as showing an advance on anything she has yet produced. There 
is an indefinable charm about ‘A Cotton Pocket-handkerchief,’ 
which we do not seem to have experienced—at least, to the same 
extent—in any previous work of hers.” 


Mrs. Smith groaned aloud. They were all the same; every- 
one approved the wretched story. Those who were generally 
for her, were for her more than ever ; and those who, asa rule, 
were against her, now, so to speak, turned round and patted her 
on the back, congratulating her on ‘her change of style. The 
only one which she did not desire to tear into fragments and 
cast from the carriage window to the four winds of heaven was 
the Bystander. It was behind with its reviews, and did not so 
much as allude to “ A Cotton Pocket-handkerchief.” Sometimes 
it is the tortoise who scores. 


Winnie Carmichael’s aunt had had a second attack of in- 
fluenza, and her niece had been in constant attendance on her. 
It left little time for newspaper reading ; and not having received 
her proofs, Winnie had concluded that her story ‘was, after all, 
not to appear until later. One morning, however, her aunt being 
better, she sent out for some weekly and monthly literature, and 
about the period that Mrs. Cristopher Smith was casting the 
same from her in the train, Winnie was cutting pages and 
glancing casually over them, seeking something that might 
interest her aunt. She had made about four slices into Hyde 
Park when she was confronted by “A Cotton Pocket-hand- 
kerchief. By Mrs. Cristopher Smith.” 

By Mrs. Cristopher Smith! What new form of perfidy in editors 
was this? One that surely even the Authors’ Society had not 
yet brought to light. She would write to the secretary about it. 
She would enlist Mr. Besant himself. She would——Winnie 
caught at the reviews and turned up the magazine notices. Yes! 
“Mrs. Cristopher Smith’s charming story.” “Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith’s new style.” “Mrs, Cristopher Smith has seldom done 
anything better.” 

Winnie arose. “Aunt Marion,” she said, “I am going out. 
There is some business I must attend to.” 

“Do, my dear,” her aunt assented ; “you are growing quite 
pale from being shut up so long.” 
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Miss Carmichael was certainly rather pale, but before she 
reached the office of the Hyde Park Magazine there was an 
ominous red spot in the middle of each cheek and a dangerous 
flash in her eye. ; 

“TI want to see Mr. Hodson,” she announced. 

The words and tone were not exactly those in general use by 
people desiring to interview the editor, but Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith was Mrs. Cristopher Smith, and the clerks appreciated 
the fact. 

“Take a seat, madam,” one said politely, “while I let Mr. 
Hodson know you are here.” 

Miss Carmichael was beyond such trivialities as seats, and 
remained standing in the centre of the office, clutching her copy 
of Hyde Park. 

“Tf you will walk this way, madam, Mr. Hodson will see you.” 

Winnie followed to the editorial sanctum, the door closed 
behind her, and she, stepping forward and disregarding the 
editor's smile and proffered hand, opened the magazine and 
pointed with her finger to the fateful words “ A Cotton Pocket- 
‘handkerchief. By Mrs. Cristopher Smith.” 

“ What,” she said, “is the meaning of that?” 

The editor regarded her with puzzled enquiry. Obviously she 
was not pleased, but why he could not conceive. 

“T am afraid I don’t understand,” he said. Then, as her only 
legitimate cause for complaint occurred to him, he added : 

“The proofs were forwarded. We waited as long as possible, 
and then I called myself and learned you were out of town. It 
was impossible to delay the publication of the magazine longer.” 

“Proofs !” said Miss Carmichael, contemptuously, “who spoke 
of proofs? How dare you,” slowly and emphatically, “how— 
dare you—attribute my story—to—/rs. Cristopher Smith ?” 

“To whom else could it be attributed ? ” asked Hodson, help- 
lessly, serious doubts of Mrs. Cristopher Smith’s sanity be- 
ginning to assail him. 

Winnie turned on him with a look and tone which might have 
cowed the most hardened villain, publisher or editor, in London. 

“ To me,” she said. 

Hodson pushed his hair back, retreated a step, and gazed at 
the irate authoress, 

“T don’t understand,” he repeated. And at that moment the 
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door opened, admitting a puzzled and slightly alarmed clerk, 
with a card in his hand. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, “but a lady insisted on 
seeing you at once, and—and ¢ha?’s the name.” 

He dropped the card into the editor’s hand as though he were 
glad’to be rid of it. 

Hodson looked at it and read in perfectly legible characters : 


“Mrs. Cristopher Smith.” 


There was no time for comment ; the owner of the card had 
followed it without waiting for permission, and the editor of 
Hyde Park was confronted by Mrs. Cristopher Smith—the 
genuine article. And directly his eyes rested on her, he recog- 
nised she was genuine ; the illustrated papers had not been so 
very wrong after all. Undoubtedly this was the author of 
‘Walter Thorp.” 

Hodson’s heart sank nearly into his boots; as an editor he 
recognised he had somehow got into an awful mess, and asa 
mere man the conviction was forced upon him that the other— 
the charming other—must be a fraud. 

“T,” said the newcomer, “am Mrs. Cristopher Smith.” 

“T see it,” said Hodson feebly.. “ But,” turning to Winnie, “I 
thought it was you.” 

Mrs, Smith faced round. 

“Qh,” she said, “are you the—person who has been fraudu- 
lently impersonating me ?” 

“ How dare you,” said Miss Carmichael, “apply such expres- 
sions to me? If you are Mrs. Cristopher Smith, perhaps you 
will explain what you mean by stealing my story.” 

“Stealing !—your story!” gasped Mrs. Smith. “Is it likely 7 
should steal your story, whoever you may be?” 

The editor looked anxiously at the door, but Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith was between him and the means of exit. 

“J,” said Winnie, throwing up her head, “am Winifred 
Carmichael.” 

“By Jingo]” The observation was Hodson’s, and he looked 
up with an expression of more intelligence than, it must be con- 
fessed, he had yet worn. 

“Winifred Carmichael,” repeated Mrs. Smith. “And my 
name has been attached to your story!” 
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“Have you read the reviews?” Miss Carmichael enquired, 
with deferential politeness. 

Mrs. Cristopher Smith did not snort—a lady who can run into 
six editions in three months, naturally would not—but she made 
an inarticulate sound pregnant with meaning. 

“Have you observed,” pursued Winnie courteously, “that 
your style has improved, that you have never written more 
brilliantly, that——” 

“Ladies,” broke in the editor, “I implore you E 

He had better have held his peace. Both the tal], handsome 
women turned, and, metaphorically, fell upon him. 

“As to you,” Mrs. Cristopher Smith began, “ you, who have 
promoted this fraud, you, who have profited by it—if there is 
any virtue at all in the law of the land, you shall be made to 
feel it.” : 

“Undoubtedly, you shall,” proceeded Miss Carmichael. “I 
shall see if the law courts of this country permit the theft of the 
work of one’s brain 1 

“There was no theft,” broke in the editor; “you were paid. 
I sent the cheque yesterday—at least, to Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed that lady,.again directing her attention to 
the rival authoress. “I suppose you save been paid for it, and 
as Mrs. Cristopher Smith.” 

The red spots on Winnie’s cheeks positively glowed. “Do 
you suppose I shall ever touch a penny of your’ miserable 
money?” she said, towering before the editor. “ Although you 
offered that payment yourself—although you asked for the story. 
Tell her,” she cried, brandishing the magazine in his face, “ tell 
her you offered that particular sum yourself! Tell her you asked 
me for the story at the Authors’ Dinner.” 

Surely, no London editor has ever been treated in this way 
before or since.. It seems sufficient excuse for any conduct. 
Drawing out his chair, Hodson suddenly sat down, and 
enunciated with the clearness of desperation, “Damn!” imme- 
diately following the ejaculation by the emphatic statement, “ If 
ever 1 go to another Authors’ Dinner, I'll eat my boots!” — 

It was the wisest thing he had done throughout the interview. 
The two ladies looked at him, and their eyes began to twinkle ; 
they turned and looked at each other, and their lips began to 
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twitch ; and, finally, with a species of mutual convulsion, they 
gave way. Mrs. Smith dropped into a chair, and shook with 
laughter ; while Miss Carmichael, on a corner of the writing- 
table, swayed backwards and forwards in equally uncontrollable 
mirth. A sense of humour had saved the situation. 

Hodson began to breathe more freely, as he recognized there 
was now some probability that the occupants of the room would 
leave it alive. 

“What,” enquired Mrs. Smith, when she was able to articulate, 
“what has the Authors’ Dinner to do with it ?” 

“ That was where he asked me for the story,” explained Miss 
Carmichael. “I sat next him.” 

“In Mrs. Cristopher Smith’s place,” interpolated the editor. 

“Certainly not,’ said Winnie firmly. “I sat in the place 
which the plan indicated as mine.” 

“Then your plan must have been different,” said the editor, 
beginning to assert himself. “It was Mrs. Cristopher Smith on 
mine.” 

“You don’t happen to have kept it, I suppose?” Mrs. Smith 
enquired. 

“T’m not sure it isn’t somewhere here,” Hodson replied, open- 
ing a drawer. “Yes—no—yes, here it is.” 

Mrs. Smith took it from him, and examined it. 

“Where did you sit ?” she enquired, addressing Hodson. 

“ At the table marked C.,” he replied, “third from the door. 
There is the name of Mr. Brooke, whose guest I was, and here, 
plain enough, ‘ Mrs. Cristopher Smith.’” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Smith agreed, “that is so. And I believe I begin 
to see light. You were in your right place, but I did not go to the 
dinner, and you,” turning to Winnie, “ were at the wrong table.” 

Winnie rose to her feet. 

“ At the wrong table!” she said. 

“Yes,” rejoined Mrs. Smith. “You ought to have been at 
table E.—there is your name—and you must have gone to table 
C. instead, occupying the same relative position as that allotted 
to you at E. Obviously, you must have been in my place.” 

Winnie gazed in silence at the plan. 

“And you thought she was me?” pursued Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith, with an absence of grammar unsuited to her literary 
position, 
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“Yes,” said Hodson, “and I asked for a short story.” 

“TI have never,” Mrs, Smith observed, with some dignity, 
“written short stories.” 

“But,” Winnie suggested, “after that? My story had my 
name and address on it.” 

“It was torn off,’ Hodson replied, and entered into a full 
explanation. 

“ And the proofs,” Mrs. Smith said, “ went to me, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” Hodson assented. “Probably they are lying at your 
house now.” 

“Well,” said the lady, “it seems we have got to the bottom or 
it. I think,” she continued amiably, very amiably, it may be 
felt, when the reviews are considered—“I think no one has 
been really to blame. _Evidently it all hinged on Miss Car- 
michael seating herself at the wrong table.” 

Winnie sighed. “ How are we to put ourselves right with the 
public?” she asked. 

Mrs. Smith motioned Hodson out of the editorial chair, and 
seating herself therein, she took up pen and paper and wrote. 

“ How will that do?” she enquired after a few minutes, hand- 
ing the paper to Hodson. 

He took it and read :— 


“ SIR,— ; 

“By an unfortunate error, for which neither I, the 
editor of the magazine, nor the author of the story can be held 
responsible, my friend, Miss Carmichael’s brilliant tale, ‘A 
Cotton Pocket-handkerchief, in this month’s issue of the Hyde 
Park Magazine, has been attributed to me. I only regret that, 
much as I should like to retain the credit of authorship, justice 
compels me to disclaim it; and I shall feel greatly obliged by 
your insertion of this in an early number of your paper. 

“T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
“DOROTHEA SMITH.” 


“If you think that will do,” said Mrs. Smith, “have it copied 
and sent round to the papers. The results will probably be 
instructive.” 

“Of course,” said Winnie, addressing Hodson with a certain 
coldness, “you will pay me for the story according to my repu- 
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tation, not according to Mrs. Cristopher Smith’s. I was not 
aware x 

“ My dear girl,” interrupted Mrs. Smith—they had been near 
cutting each other’s throats about fifteen minutes previously— 
“My dear girl, you will take every penny he offered. Why,” 
addressing the editor, “you had an extra large issue on the 
strength of that story, I suppose?” 

Hodson nodded. 

“ And it’s gone?” 

“Very nearly.” 

“Then you had better get out another,” said the author of 
‘Walter Thorp. “ That letter will sell it.” 

And it did. It also made Miss Carmichael’s reputation, for 
the reviewers, having a difficulty in eating their own words, 
found it most convenient to recognise her, in her own proper 
person, as another brilliant star on the horizon. The Wagzger, 
indeed, went beyond that, and stated it had had an internal 
conviction from the first that that story had never been conceived 
or executed by Mrs. Cristopher Smith, but by someone on a 
distinctly higher literary plane. The Bystander is at present 
the only weekly review which can comfortably take an impartial 
position with regard to Miss Carmichael’s work. 

Of all those involved in the affair Mrs. Cristopher Smith 
alone really deserved sympathy; she had been absolutely 
blameless, and yet somehow it was at her that everything un- 
pleasant said on the occasion was levelled. Not that, after all, 
she was injured thereby. “Walter Thorp” has gone into an- 
other edition since ; indeed, it may be, two. 

And Hodson has no reason for regret. As editor, he made a 
successful bit of business out of it; and as mere man—well, I 
understand, despite his expressed determination to the contrary, 
it is probable he will attend the next dinner of the Society of 
Authors, and as the guest of Mrs. F. Hodson, z¢e Carmichael. 





H Surgeon’s Wife. 


By ALISON BUCKLER. 
f. 


CECILIA LUTTRELL came out into the sunshine from the rose- 
framed background of twilit hall. All the warm sweet air was 
set quivering and ringing by a chorus of welcoming worship. 
She paused a moment, for the foolish little worshippers tumbled 
over her feet in idiotic gladness at seeing her, and stopped the 
road by way of hurrying her up. Two fox-terriers leaped wildly 
at her knees ; a Skye writhed in rapture over her instep. A big 
retriever vented his delight as paradoxically, if less obstructively, 
after one loud bark of triumph, by setting off to tear round the 
outermost circle of the lawn, as if he had gone mad with joy too 
great for bearing. A white Angora cat watched her with drowsy 
interest from a garden seat where she lay curled, a cushion of 
- hot fur. A grey kitten bolted out recklessly to see the last of 
her ; repented its self precipitation into a herd of yelping rivals, 
and scampered up the trellis of the porch to obtain a safer and 
more commanding view. A very old Yorkshire terrier shook 
himself out of the basket in which he was enjoying his sun-bath 
and crawled slowly towards her. 

“Get off, Frisk and Nell,” she cried, pushing the fox-terricrs 
aside. She knelt down by the blind elder and stooped to kiss 
his warm, sparsely-fringed head. “Dear old Gyppie,” she mur- 
mured tenderiy. 

“Really, Cecil, you are too absurd!” cried a vibrant masculine 
voice. “I am not even a little dearer than your dog if you ex- 
pect me to kiss lips that have been lavishing their sweetness on 
that mangy old beast.” 

“T don’t expect anything of the sort,” said Cecilia rising. She 
smiled, but there was a deeper colour on her cheeks beneath the 
roses which bloomed forth to greet her lover. The dogs heard 
their mistress being scolded with haughty surprise and defiance. 
Nell and the Skye proceeded at once toinvestigate the source of 
such audacity in the odour of the newcomer’s boots. Frisk 
barked at him briefly but severely, and then darted off in pursuit 
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of a rabbit beyond the fence. The subsequent proceedings in- 
terested him no more. The retriever, after a pause of ‘eri and 
searching inquiry, hurried back across the lawn and ..ationed 
himself on guard at Cecilia’s side. 

The intruder and rival was a dark, handsome man of thirty, 
with keen grey eyes, fine, strongly-marked profile; a well-cut, 
firmly-closed, rather thin mouth, and a square chin. In 
Cecilia’s eyes he was the grandest and dearest of God’s creatures ; 
her king, her priest, the very soul of her; but she wished he 
would not despise her for being fond of her dogs. It hurt her 
that he should be jealous of them ; that he should grudge them, 
not a share of her love, for that was all his, but another love 
which was altogether quite different ; which had grown up with 
her life before he came into it and brought that new love which 
was the opening out of a whole new world, imperial, infinite, im- 
mortal. Could he not understand that nothing could take from 
the great love she gave to him? Yet though that strange fierce 
love of his frightened her, she could not but love it the more for 
its terrors, and though his jealousy pained her, she loved the pain. 

He took her into his arms ; he hurt her again by the strength 
of his embrace, and again she loved the pain. He knew he hurt 
her, for she always cried out, but he must express his passion so ; 
he could not help it. He kissed her on her eyes, her brow, her 
cheeks, her ears, but he did not kiss her lips. He was the one 
man in this world strong enough to resist their sweetness. 
There was a passion in him stronger than love. She did not 
understand it, though she was nervously aware of its presence ; 
that there was something missing from the completeness of her 
happiness. She feared he was too intensely devoted to science 
to love her as wholly as she loved him; too ambitious of fame 
to place her first in his life. She felt sadly her incapacity to fill 
his whole heart and existence as he filled hers : her unworthiness 
of his love, of a share in his splendid life. She supposed it must 
always be so; that man’s love should be of his life a thing apart 
and woman’s her whole existence. She was not clever like him. 
She could be of no use to him in the making of his fame. She 
could have no share in the deep things that lay beyond herself. 
She could give and give of pure deep love, but she would fain 
have given more than love and she could not. She thought his 
profession the highest and holiest in the world. She worshipped 
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him as one who lived for the healing of the world’s suffering. 
But she sickened and shuddered at details ; at mention of opera- 
tions ; at the sight of a surgical case ; at the danger he ran from 
infection. 

There was nobody at that side of the house to see their 
meeting, to criticize and analyse; nobody except three angry, 
suspicious “lower animals,” who being destitute of minds and 
rights could have no opinions worth considering. They fittingly 
forbore to protest farther, and tried their polite little: best to 
tolerate, if not to accept as an acquisition to their party, the 
person whom their mistress delighted to honour. 

These walked off together into the deep fragrant wood beyond 
the lawn. 

“You did not meet me at the station,” he said reproachfully. 

“Mrs. Forbes called and stopped me. I told her I must 
meet the train, but, alas! the mention of it only seemed to 
suggest another topic to detain me. But you were late too, 
dearest ?” quickly. 

“I missed the first train. I heard of a house that was, as 
usual, sure to do, and I went to see it that I might bring a 
report to you. As usual, it won’t do at all. It is in Greta 
Street ; a very inconvenient house. We cannot possibly live in 
Greta Street ; much too far from the hospital.” 

“Why, it isn’t so far as Toward Lodge, and we had almost 
decided upon that. Greta Street—I don’t remember any house 
there to let except the Greys’, which is a very good house 
indeed.” 

“Itis the Greys’. It is badly built. No cellars.” 

“Dear, why should you so insist upon cellars? I am sure a 
laboratory above ground would be far healthier, and daylight is 
far best for every sort of work.” 

“May not a doctor be supposed to judge best of a sanitary 
question ?” he asked impatiently. “I think I shall decide on 
Toward Lodge. The only alternative is to build a house, and 
I cannot wait for that, Cecil.” 

“ And I should so dislike a brand-new house without real trees 
and a nice garden,and the smell of mortar everywhere. But 
letjus, wait, dear, to lcok a little farther. Toward Lodge gives 
me a creepy feeling. They say it was used by coiners, before 
Dr. Mordaunt took it, and that they built the high garden wall 
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and made the cellars. Certainly, the conveniences for keeping 
dogs are ideal.” 

He twitched his arm. 

She clasped both her hands upon it, saying coaxingly : 

“T do believe he is jealous of poor little mortals without souls. 
Gervaise, darling, however much they love me and I them, it is 
for such a little, little while. You and I have each other for all 
our lives and for evermore.” 

“How can you, a high churchwoman, waste your affection 
over things without souls?” he demanded sarcastically. “ You 
believe that human babies belong to the devil before they are 
baptised, don’t you?” 

“They have their warm, loving little hearts, dear. Perhaps 
they have something more—St. Augustine thinks it possible 
—an immortal part as we have. Think what a true, faithful 
little friend Caro was,” her lip quivered. “I always think I 
shall meet her again in heaven, and that she will leap up at the 
sight of me, dear thing. I feel as if she must know when I am 
at her grave, and that she stirs a little and opens her eyes 
sleepily, and puts out her pink tongue to lick my hand.” 

“TI wonder you don’t have her up to see how she is getting 
on,” he said brutally, glancing at her with something like ap- 
prehension, not shame; as if he believed her almost capable of. 
such folly. Perhaps he was only afraid of having gone too far. 

She shrank from him at his words, turning sick and pale. 

“Forgive me, darling,” he cried, in an access of penitence:. 
“Cecil, my own, my sweet! You know I love you all the more- 
for your tenderness for these dumb, dependent creatures; but it 
should be rational. You cannot love them. Love is for human: 
beings. These are infinitely lower—altogether different. Does: 
not even your Bible tell you they were given to man, subjected. 
to him, for his use? Don’t women who fuss most over pets: 
wantonly help to destroy the most beautiful of all for their 
personal adornment?” 

She was not listening. She still looked white and sick. He 
touched her and she shivered, yet his touch was very gentle. 
No one could be gentler with a suffering fellow-creature. His 
patients believed him to be incomparable for touch and voice. 
They might have been uneasy to see how pale he grew as he 
watched her. Such extreme sympathy in a doctor might be a 
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symptom of weakness. Or could he fear that she had blamed 
him for her pet’s death? He had taken Caro from her to cure, 
he said. He wanted to watch her case carefully, and to isolate 
her lest she should develop rabies. He had not cured her. He 
had brought her back to Cecilia, coffined in a tin biscuit-box 
hermetically sealed, and buried her in Cecilia’s presence in her 
sister's garden at Stormsley Hall. Cecilia never thought of 
blaming him. He had seemed as deeply concerned as she was 
at that little funeral. 

“Mrs. Forbes rather vexed me,” she said presently. “She 
says such unpleasant things.” 

“Of me in particular?” 

Cecilia laughed a little forcedly. 

“She has a very bad opinion of modern science. She dis- 
approves of you highly, both on scientific and theological 
grounds.” 

“How cruel!—and my theology, too! I really don’t know 
my own creed, except that human life is the most sacred thing 
in the world, and that the highest object a man can live for is to 
lessen the sum of human suffering.” 

This confession struck her unpleasantly. His emphasis was 
oddly unconvincing, for there was nothing he was wont to 
inveigh against more strenuously than cant. She did not speak. 

“What is this last tit-bit of scandal about me?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“She said you wrote to the papers in favour of vivisection,” 
Cecilia replied falteringly, not laughing up into his eyes as usual, 
when reporting Mrs, Forbes’ slanders. She spoke as with a 
great effort, and with averted eyes ; she shrank a little farther from 
him ; nothing of perceptible distance beyond the lightening of 
her soft shoulder’s weight from his. 

He laughed loudly and harshly. 

“The old fool! She would have shrieked as loudly against 
anatomical demonstration a few decades ago.” 

“ But, dear, you surely cannot approve :. 

“Do I approve of cutting off a diseased limb, of giving a dear 
little child a dose of nasty physic, of catching a poor cod to 
steal his oil, of cooking and eating that cod and all other animals 
for the preservation of my own more important carcase? Cecil, 
you are a little goose—no, a little out of date dodo.” 
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“ But you wouldn’t do it yourself, dearest ? ” 

Gervaise sprang to his feet impatiently. He could doso with- 
out any restraint, for nearly an inch of empty air blew between 
his shoulder and hers. 

“My dearest Cecilia!” he cried. “Do allow me to enjoy a 
holiday, the greenwood tree, the scent of the hawthorn and 
hyacinths, your own fair presence. Don’t bring the sights and 
odours of the dissecting room into paradise. I may do many 
things out of the necessity of my calling that I would not choose 
as topics of conversation with a young lady in a sylvan retreat. 
For you, let me be only a man and your lover, not a surgeon. 
Faugh! would you have me come a-wooing reeking like a 
butcher ?>—forgive me, love ; you make me forget myself. Be- 
lieve me, Cecilia, 1 do nothing in my profession that is not a 
deed of mercy, but I do not feel inclined to describe or even 
allude to the necessities involved in such deeds. You yourself 
would insist upon their performance—you, who would turn faint 
at the sight of a cut finger, who could never bring yourself to 
see a tooth drawn. If everybody were like that, where would 
all the poor sick folk be? Don’t ask me how I perform my 
operations or compound my powders. Let me forget such 
things for an hour, and remember only you.” 

He had raised his voice more than he knew. Frisk, returning 
all unwearied from the chase, heard and apparently misunder- 
stood. A dog’s instinct should be truer, for surely it could not 
be that Gervaise Bartram was threatening his beloved? Frisk 
judged, sentenced and executed all in a breath. He darted out 
of the underwood with an angry bark and snapped at Gervaise’s 
leg. 

The snap was really absurdly ineffectual. The trouser. was 
thick, and the dog intended only to convey a slight punishment, 
a mere hint that somebody was about who could not allow Miss 
Luttrell'to be insulted. But Gervaise flew into an access of 
rage and kicked Frisk fiercely. 

The little terrier set up a dismal yell, and fled squirming and 
squeaking to Cecilia’s lap. She did not speak, or even look up ; 
she only cuddled and crooned over the quivering, indignant 
little thing, who from the cosy vantage of her soft arms shot 
glances of deadly hate, accompanied by low growls, at his enemy. 

“You care nothing if Iam bitten to the bone!” he exclaimed, 
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“and you pet that cur who has not got a tenth of ‘his deserts. 
I don’t pretend to have been worried to death,” he continued 
aggressively, imagining to detect a scornful smile twitch her lips, 
“but I don’t understand how you can care for me if you can 
fondle and fuss over an infernal little ill-tempered beast like that. 
It is enough to exasperate a saint.” 

“ Rather an ill-tempered one, I fear.” She could have forgiven 

the stronger adjectives as offending her dignity, but it was more 
difficult to forgive its application to her little dog. 
_ “This is too much!” cried Gervaise. “Cecil, you know. why 
I hate him and he hates me. We are jealous of each other; 
actually jealous as if we stood on a level, mental, moral and 
physical! He has little need to hate me, he need not grudge 
me the poor crumbs that fall from his table!” 

“You are talking absolute nonsense, Gervaise,’ she said 
quietly. 

“Prove that it is so!” he cried. “Prove that you believe a man 
is worth more than a beast. Choose between him and me!” 

“That is absurd, There is no question of choice.” 

-“ Prove it, then!” he went on, his anger gathering fury while 
it excited the louder growling of the dog. 

No one can help feeling annoyed at a dog’s disapproval. 
There is a superstition or faith as to the unerring instinct—the 
high value of canine estimate. 

“How can I prove it?” she asked wearily, slightly relaxing 
her arms. The dog made a spring—she just caught him before 
he escaped. 

“Kill the brute!” said Gervaise shortly. 

“Kill him—for growling at you ?” 

“TI have no doubt you would rather see me killed. You 
nearly let him fly at me again then. He is a savage beast. The 
law would not let him live.” 

She burst into tears. Frisk let off one more brief but incisive 
growl, and turned his attention to the soothing of his mistress. 

“ How can you be so cruel, Gervaise ?” she sobbed. 

He would have taken her into his arms in his passionate con- 
trition, but he dared not approach the dog—a fact which did 
mot serve to assuage his wrath. 

“Choose between him and me,” he repeated doggedly. “Kill 
him, or send me from you for ever.” 
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“ You cannot be in earnest!” she cried indignantly. 

“Tam as earnest as death. Pray don’t call me jealous of a 
dog. My reason is that I have proved how little you love me,” 

“T too have. proved how little you love me!” she retorted. 

And she walked slowly away down the path under the trees, 
carrying her fond, joyful burden. 

“ Cecilia, do you mean it ?” he cried. 

The anguish in his tone surprised her, but she walked steadily 
on—out of the wood, across the lawn and round to the stables, 
that Frisk’s hurts might be attended to by experts. 

Gervaise did not follow her; not for days—weeks. She did 
not announce her engagement to be broken off, for she was sure 
he must come back repentant, to own how foolish, how cruel, 
how wicked he had been. Presently she heard he had gone to 
Paris. 

Then she realized the terrible thing that had happened, the 
shipwreck she had made of her life. Frisk was as well as ever, 
flying about the place after rabbits and cats. He had not been 
very seriously hurt, and it is alarming to be bitten anyhow by 
a dog, and Frisk’s habit of growling at Gervaise was always 
most irritating. She almost hated Frisk for the havoc he had 
helped to make of her life. After all, what was a little dog 
compared with a man’s love and her own happiness? And 
Gervaise had gone to Paris with his angry, broken heart, and 
she was left with her shattered life and her dogs. 

She was obliged to let the world know that her wedding 
was put off, as they could not find a house. She had no 
relations to inquire and protest. Her invalid sister May was 
abroad for her health, and the uncle with whom she was staying 
during May’s absence was. too much wrapped up in his own 
ailments to notice her pale face. Indeed, he had not remem- 
bered that Cecilia was to have been married in June. 

Mrs. Forbes, the vicar’s wife, said many dark things. She 
surmised there had been a quarrel over the househunting, 
and. shock her head over Dr. Bartram’s unexpected pro- 
longation of bachelor liberty.., 

“You were a fool to let him go to Paris,” she said. “It is zx 
them always to go to the devil when they get the opportunity. 
They begin it as medical students, and only put on a mock 
of respectability with a practice.” 
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Had she sent him back to the devil, then? It was likely 
enough. He was a man with no religious faith to keep him 
‘straight once her influence was removed. Had he returned to 
wallow in mire? Selfish and ignorant as she was, helpless 
‘to make him greater, had she been strong enough to destroy 
him? It is so easy to destroy; a child—an idiot holds life 
and death in its hands. She knew nothing of the Salpétriére, 
else suspicion might have been shuddering horror never to be 
forgotten; not pitying remorse preparing welcome for the 
prodigal. She had wrecked her own life too, yet she had the 
dog for whose sake all such wrecking had been wrought. 

Upon such agonised thoughts he broke in the dusk of a wet 
June day. 

“You have come!” she cried joyously. 

“ Are you glad, Cecil? Did you miss me at all? You had 
the dogs—were they not enough to supply my place ?” 

She protested, and clung to him, and sobbed in a heaven of 
ecstacy, mingled with contrition. 

_ “So we shall be married on the 3oth. Is that time enough 
to furnish the house, and pack your frocks, and take a tender 
farewell of the dogs ?” 

“Of the dogs?” she echoed, dismayed. “Why, Gervaise, 
you know there is no end of room for them at Toward Lodge 
—as we must go there. I couldn’t leave them here or with 
May. They will be useful. That house always looks lonely.” 

There was an outbreak of angry protest foreshadowed in his 
eyes, but he admitted: “They may be useful, certainly. Cecil, 
you must make a concession on your side. I won’t have that 
brute which bit me. He must be killed.” 

“ Oh, not killed!” she pleaded. “ That would be so unneces- 
sary. I will give him away.” 

“Let me take him away now,” he said, with a curious gleam 
in his eyes. 

“Oh! no. He wouldn’t go with you, I am afraid.” 

The groom undertook to find a good home for him. She wept 
bitterly over the parting, her tears increased by the perplexed 
caresses they called forth. Poor little fellow! How little he 
knew who was betraying him into exile. But zs life would not 
be blighted. He would not go the devil. He had no soul to 
lose. He would find cats and rabbits to hunt, and beggars to 
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bark at elsewhere. It was his own fault. He should not. be so 
wicked as to dislike and tease Gervaise. But he was such a dear, 
loving, faithful little thing. Not so loving as Gervaise. Cana 
love that is not intelligent be compared with that of a great wise 
man? Can a dog’s heart, a dog’s life, be weighed against a 
man’s ? 


II. 


“IT is so hard that she must die,” sobbed Cecilia. 

She was walking with her husband from the London hotel 
where May was staying. May had returned none the better for 
her year’s travel, and her husband had telegraphed to Gervaise 
to bring Cecilia. He also wanted Dr. Bartram’s opinion on 
May’s case. The foreign doctors had been stupider than the 
English. None of them seemed to know what was the matter 
with May. He declared opinions differed—they agreed only in 
giving no hope. 

Dr. Bartram gave an opinion, agreeing with the minority— 
agreeing with all in that he too had no hope. May must 
agonise through weeks, perhaps months more, until death re- 
leased her. All remedies tried were only groping in the dark. 
It was a very uncommon case, yet not, alas! unique. Experi- 
ence was deficient as to its right treatment. Even now, could 
that treatment be discovered she might be saved, but that was 
impossible. If he could have watched the case from the be- 
ginning—but that, too, had been impossible, for the malady 
only declared itself when well advanced. 

“It could not be observed from the outside,” he added in a 
low voice, “ and an operation would be fatal. It is a case in fact 
only to be cured from knowledge acquired by vivisection.” 

Cecilia heard, though he did not know it. She was coming 
from May’s bedside into the adjoining room, where the brothers- 
in-law were discussing the matter. She hardly noticed. She 
could only think of May’s bodily anguish—of the mental 
anguish of her husband—the loss to the three little babies she 
must leave. 

Cecilia would fain have stayed with May, but Gervaise would 
not hear of it. She could do May no good, and she was ailing 
herself. And he would not be left alone. 
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She could almost have laughed’ at the last objection. It 
seemed to her that he could hardly miss her if she were to leave 
him for a year—for ever. He was absorbed in his work. When 
he was not out visiting patients he was in his underground 
laboratory. She hated that laboratory as some wives hate 
clubs. She was depressed and nervous. She believed he had 
ceased to love her, and that his desire for her presence was 
mere jealous tyranny. He told her she was out of sorts, and 
prescribed medicine and exercise. 

“It is the house,” she told herself. “It is like a grave.” 

It was a dismal place, a mile out of the town where Gervaise’s 
hospital was, surrounded by dark trees and unusually high walls. 
Its last tenant had kept quite a menagerie of dogs and other 
animals, and their empty boxes and kennels saddened her like 
empty cradles. For she had been obliged to give up her own 
dogs. Toward Lodge did not agree with their temper. The 
three snarled and growled at Gervaise as persistently as if they 
blamed him for their companion’s loss. Then Nell disappeared. 
Gervaise was kind and sympathetic, and advertised the loss in 
the local papers, offering an unusually handsome reward—all in 
vain. 

“It is so dreadful to think of the sort of place she may have 
been taken to by the thieves,” mourned Cecilia. “If I knew 
she were dead—shot by a keeper—I should be almost happy.” 

Then the retriever took to howling all night, resenting the 
restraint upon his freedom considered necessary after Nell’s loss, 
and the Skye ate an important paper of Dr. Bartram’s. Cecilia, 
worn out by opposition, consented to banish the two dogs to her 
uncle’s house, sixty miles off, in Cumberland. Stormesley, 
May’s house, was shut up. She escorted the-exiles herself by 
train with many tears and returned the same day. Early the 
following morning she suddenly started broad awake. 

“Gervaise,” she cried, “I hear Bob at the door. Do go to let 
him in.” 

It was absurd. The sound was so faint, the mere ghost of a 
bark, and Bob’s voice was sonorous. Gervaise was much 
annoyed, but went to the front door to pacify her. Cecilia 
listened intently. She was positive she heard the bark again; 
just such a remnant of a bark as might remain aftera sixty miles’ 
run. Gervaise was quite a quarter of an hour absent. He had 
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been very kind ; had hunted everywhere, but there was no dog. 
Cecilia had been dreaming. 

Next night she thought she heaeil Floss, the Skye. This 
dream took such hold of her that she got out of bed, drew aside 
the blind, and believed she saw in the moonlight the little 
familiar grey figure, writhing in faint joy at the sight of her, and 
trying to assert its identity by feeble whines. She attempted to 
slip out of the room unheard, but Gervaise awoke, and asked 
angrily what she was doing. 

“Get into bed this minute,” he commanded. “I'll see after 
the—beast.” 

She obeyed trembling, and wished: How would he vent his 
wrath upon the untimely little visitant? She shivered and 
sobbed while she listened. She would not stop her ears. 

He returned after what seemed like hours of suspense. 

“There is no dog at all,” he stated sullenly. “You are 
haunted by dogs.” 

“] saw her. She has run away.” 

“You didn’t see her. You were half asleep. You imagined 
it. Pray keep your dreams in hand for the future. They are 
becoming tiresome.” 

“ She will come back in the morning,” thought Cecilia. But 
she never came. She had then been a dream too. 

She dared not go back to Cumberland to see the dogs, but she 
wrote to her uncle to enquire after them. He was some time in 
replying, and then he forgot to mention the dogs. His own gout 
was more interesting. Then she wrote to the coachman, who 
answered that the dogs were well. She was obliged to be 
satisfied with this, until one day when she accidentally met an old 
servant of her uncle’s, out of place. 

“Oh, ma’am, didn’t you know? They both ran away directly. 
The master made Thompson promise not to tell you. We 
thought they must have run back here.” 

It was about then that Cecilia began to look and feel ill. She 
accounted for it to herself by fretting after the dogs and the 
influence of the dismal house. She never mentioned her dis- 
covery to her husband. She would not even in her inmost 
heart suspect him of having killed the dogs. He had probably 
driven them away, and hatred of him had annihilated their love 
for her, and they had never come back. Or perhaps she had 
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seen their ghosts only ; perhaps she was haunted by dogs as her 
husband hideously suggested. It seemed the more likely when 
a day or two after she was positive she heard Bob whining in 
the distance, as if in intense pain; very faint and far away, like 
a ghost or a dream-dog, though she had not been sleeping, but 
adding up her account books well on in the forenoon. But 
neither he nor Floss ever showed themselves again. Then May 
came home hopelessly ill, and there was no time to mourn for 
dogs. May was her twin, her second self. She had nearly 
broken her heart over May’s marriage. May would have. done 
anything to comfort Cecilia. She even offered to give up 
Aubrey Fiennes. Cecilia would not hear of this sacrifice. She 
gloried in loving heroically, not selfishly, and she went to live 
with the young couple at Stormesley Hall. Then Gervaise 
Bartram came from the neighbouring town, and May fell back 
into a second place. 

“Oh! Gervaise, if I could but do something for May!” she 
repeated as they walked through the dark park to their own 
hotel. 

“ There is nothing to be done,” he said moodily, “ even if you 
were strong enough to do it. She has all the nursing she wants. 
You will want nursing yourself if you wear yourself out.” 

“Myself! When I would lay down my life for her!” 

“That wouldn’t be of much use to her. The mischief is, we 
cannot find out what would be of use. If we could, she might 
be saved. She could have been saved if it had not gone on 
too long, but before it was suspected it had taken hold.” 

“She never complained. She was so unselfish.” 

“Tf she had been less unselfish according to her own idea and 
yours, she would have been spared to her husband and children 
for many years.’ 

“Our mother died just the same way.” 

“You never told me that before, Cecilia,” said Gervaise, with 
startled energy. 

“T did not think of it. It was not consumption.” 

“ May hasn’t consumption.” 

“We thought May’s illness was only depression from influenza 
until she came from Cairo.” 

They were passing through the blaze of gaslight at Hyde Park 
Corner. He glanced suddenly and fearfully at Cecilia. Pshaw! 
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She was tired and distressed. But she was May’s twin sister, 
and she looked exactly as May had looked last year at this time, 
and Cecilia had never had. influenza. 

A week later they were at home. May was just the same, 
but Cecilia looked ill enough to justify careful examination. 
Gervaise had been watching her carefully since that moment of 
ghastly suspicion at Hyde Park Corner, and knew what to look 
for. He found no expected symptom. Cecilia was nervous, off 
colour, depressed, but there was nothing wrong organically as far 
as he could discover. She had not then inherited her sister’s fatal 
malady. He told her there was nothing ailed her but fanciful- 
ness. Her liver might be a little out of order. She did not in 
the least believe him. She thought he was indifferent and 
sceptical about her illness. He ordered her to keep herself cheer- 
ful and eat more and not give way to morbid imagination. Then 
science swallowed him up again. 

She was very lonely, very sad, very restless. She wandered 
all over the house and garden, but rarely went beyond. One 
dreary January evening, sitting alone in her drawing-room 
Gervaise being busy in his laboratory, on some work of great 
importance, she thought she heard a dog’s wail of anguish. 

She started to her feet. Like the father of the prodigal, she 
was ever expectant of her lost pets’ return. She listened—she 
could not make out from which side of the house the howl had 
sounded. She heard it again. It was very strange. It seemed 
to sound from under her feet. 

A cold perspiration broke over her. A dog’s howl meant 
death.. Was May dying ? 

She hurried out of the room. She could not bear to be alone. 
For the first time in her life, she went to find her husband in the 
laboratory. She went softly down the dark cellar stairs. The 
servants were in their own quarters at the other side of the 
house. She was terrified of the darkness, the silence ; only more 
terrified of the haunted solitude from which she was escaping. 

At the foot of the stairs she slipped. She heard the howl 
again. Why, it must be a strange dog shut into the back cellar 
which was used only for lumber and had egress to the yard by 
a small barred but unglazed window. She listened; all was 
silent. She dared not go alone into that .dark, mouse-haunted, 
spider-hung den. She turned the handle of the laboratory door 
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It was locked. Gervaise shouted, “Who the devil’s there?” 
and there was a strong smell of anzsthetics. 

“Only I, dear,” said Cecilia timidly. “I am frightened. Do 
come upstairs.” 

“Good God, Cecilia! What do you want?” he cried. “Go 
away, 1am busy. You can’t come here.” 

She turned away, most of all frightened at his angry voice. 
Then she heard the dog moan again. The back cellar door was 
close to her hand, at right angles with the laboratory-door. She 
pushed it open a little way. It was a very rusty, rickety door, 
and stuck. “Come along,” she whispered softly. “ Poor little 
fellow. Good dog. Come along.” 

No imprisoned dog came forth. It must be too badly hurt to 
move. She gathered her skirts round her waist and stepped 
stealthily into the dark cellar. It looked an eerie place. She 
was terrified of mice and spiders ; she suspected rats and black- 
beetles; but she could not let a little dog suffer unattended. 
The cellar was not perfectly dark after all. It was lighted, not 
from the yard, but from the window in the wall which divided it 
from the laboratory, where Gervaise had electric lights. She 
could see no dog, and none came at her low call. Then, fainter 
but nearer, she heard the moan again. It seemed to come from 
the wall. 

Why, the dog was in the laboratory. Gervaise must have 
found it outside and brought it in to cure. As a doctor, he 
probably had seen a “case” where, had the dog been well, he 
would have seen only a cur. She would peep through the window. 

Then a shriek rang through the house, and there was a crash 
—a man’s loud shout of angry consternation—a hurrying of 
frightened servants to the top of the cellar stairs. 

Dr. Bartram appeared, carrying his wife. “She is not much 
hurt,” he explained. “She fell and knocked her head on one of 
the barrels in the back cellar and fainted. She came to fetch 
me and insisted on going in there to seek something.” 

“ But the blood, sir!” 

“What blood?” He looked at his unconscious wife. Her 
white dress was stained with blood. Then he looked at his 
hands. They were drenched in it. “ She has grazed herself,” 
he said shortly. “It is nothing serious. I will attend to her. 
No one need come at present.” 
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He carried her to her bed and laid her there ; then went. to his 
own room to wash his hands. The housemaid was astonished 
afterwards that so much blood should come from a graze. 

He watched alone beside Cecilia until she came to herself. 
She recognized him with a cry of horror, and hid her face away 
from him.* He left her for the night ; he had no further fears ; 
and there was no wound nor graze to dress. 

He did not-expect to see her in the morning, but he had his 
plan laid. He would tell her she had dreamt it—or walked 
downstairs in her sleep, and suffered from an illusion. To his 
surprise she came to him, pale and stern, looking like a ghost, as 
he was finishing his breakfast. 

“T wish to tell you that I can live in this house no longer,” 
she said steadily. 

He tried to carry it off with a laugh. “I am afraid we cannot 
remove at a day’s notice,” he said. -“It would be awkward for 
my patients.” 

“T did not speak of you. I shall never live with you again. 
You monster!” She looked very. determined and perfectly 
sensible. 'Worse—she looked hate and vengeance at him. She 
meant to betray him. She must be soothed and humoured. 
So long as she kept his secret, no great harm was done. She was 
sure to have found it out sooner or later ; sure to be shocked and 
sure to come round in time to a common-sense view of the case. 

“My own sweet, tender-hearted darling,” he said, trying to 
put his arm round her, though she flung it off with loathing. 
“Don’t be unreasonable. You would have been fifty times 
more horrified had you peeped into a dissecting-room or even a 
butcher's killing shop, and yet you know such things must be, 
for the good of us all. I swear to you that what you saw last 
night wasa mere accident. I haven’t had one for years. It is 
always completely painless. I made a mistake in the quantity 
of the anesthetic.” 

She turned whiter and staggered to a seat. He went on gently: 

“Won’t you understand that such things must be for the good 
of the human race? Would you prefer to see one you love die 
in mortal agony, rather than learn—so—to save him? Why, 
Cecilia, it is by such an operation alone that May could be saved 
—that we could find out the secret of her illness and its cure.” 

“Were you seeking for that last night ?” 
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“No. Unfortunately, that could only be sought in a living 
human subject and would make one liable to a heavier penalty 
than I have risked yet. The law would call it murder.” 

“Oh! if I could only help you to finda cure for May, you might 
cut me intoa thousand pieces at once!” she cried passionately. 

He laughed. “You would hardly be ready to give your life 
for .May in that way,” he said. Then a strange gleam flashed 
out of his eyes and the blood rushed to his face for a moment and 
left it deadly pale. He went out hastily. 

* Cecilia lay back wearily in her chair. Oh! ifshe could but 
die instead of May. Life for her held nothing but horror. 
Gervaise had ceased to love her. Once his fitful passion had 
blazed out, satiated by possession, he had returned to his first 
and only love—science, absorbed as wholly by that gruesome 
mistress as other men are by drink or gambling. Now the 
dreary misery of knowing herself unloved gave place to terror of 
her husband. How hard that May should die—May, who was 
so happy, who had so much to leave. Why had this dread 
disease struck her, and not Cecilia who longed for death? 

. Allat once a new resolve took possession of her. She would 
insist upon Gervaise telling her the truth. 

Gervaise returned presently. He was startled at the change in 
her face. The horror had gone out of it, and a strange calm 
possessed it—a cold, awful calm like death. 

“ Gervaise, what is the matter with me?” she asked quietly. 
He was silent. “I know,” she went on. “It is the same illness 
as May’s.” He answered only by his silence. “I am at an 
early stage though,” she went on in a curious toneless voice. “I 
can be operated on.” 

“ An operation would certainly, or almost certainly, be fatal, 
supposing you were so diseased.” 

“You once said it would be useful—at this early stage.” 

“ Useful to others, but death to the person experimented upon.” 

“Useful to May?” She looked eagerly into his face. He 
turned abruptly from her: not to hide his grief—to hide his 
grappling with temptation. Was it a devil who murmured 
sweetly behind him, or an angel? 

“ My life is quite useless: my death might save a useful life. 
I must die soon: I have only a few months to give. Surely, I 
have a right to give them? AA soldier has a right to give his life 
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for his country. A man has the right at times to will whether 
his wife must live or die. It can be managed quite easily. I 
have thought it all out. Dr. Ellis, who was here yesterday, re- 
marked how ill I looked. Others know it too. You could say 
I died naturally, or under an operation, and give the certificate 
yourself. Gervaise, does it hurt much? I mean, if you should 
forget to give the right quantity of anesthetic ? ” 

The lust of knowledge possessed him, the lust offame. If he 
should make this discovery, he would be esteemed the greatest of 
living surgeons, and his wife might be doomed already. Custom 
had made him absolutely reckless. He lied to her. He said: 

“It might save May—but——” 

“Tt will save May!” she whispered to herself, her white worn 
face all shining with love. His eyes too glowed, but he had had 
long practice in managing his features, and when he turned them 
to her they were only grave and sympathetic. 

* * * * * * * 

He asked Dr. Ellis to come in that afternoon and look at his 
wife. He described her complaint, not altogether accurately, and 
said she insisted upon an operation, and that only he should 
perform it. _She was nervous and hysterical, had been for some 
time full of strange illusions, and Dr. Bartram feared for her mind 
if she were not humoured ; still, he would be obliged if Dr. Ellis 
would remain within reach. ° 

Cecilia confirmed it all; even confirmed unconsciously the 
unhinged state of her mind, Dr. Ellis thought, as he observed her 
strange rapt eyes. “Poor thing!” he thought. “She has such 
exalted confidence in her clever husband. It ought to pull her 
through . . . butI fear. . . .” 

A telegram was brought in. Cecilia had fortunately retired, 
with that strange bright light on her face, like a halo round her 
head . . . May was dead. 

“No need to tell her,” thought Gervaise. Would the sacrifice 
be useless that meant fame to him? 

* * * * * + * 

Yet the world heard, through Dr. Ellis, that the shock of. the 
news had killed her : left her too feeble to rally from the operation. 
Gervaise declared he had not told her, but no doubt she had 
guessed . . . andhe dared not postpone the operation, as her 


one small chance was to save another day’s delay. 
6 





Marie Dorval. 


THE: debt which the dramatists of Romanticism owe to Marie 
Dorval is not yet fully paid, although she has been called the 
Providence of poets. 

It is true that Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas and Alfred de 
Vigny cordially acknowledged their indebtedness, and never 
ceased to proclaim that she was the life and soul of their 
creations: Marion Delorme— Adéle d’Hervey— Kitty Bell 
would hardly have survived so long unless they had been seen 
as creatures of flesh and blood whose looks and tones have 
been 'handed down as precious memories from generation to 
generation. “They lived for us a real life,” said Gautier ; “we 
believed in their love—their tears—their despair. No personal 
grief ever affected us so much or so wrung our hearts and 
reddened our eyes! and if we survived their deaths one night, 
- it was only in the hope of seeing them again the next, more 
sad, more plaintive, more passionate and more charming.” 

But yet how seldom are they thought of now! 

‘Memoirs, essays, criticisms, swarm with reference to un- 
forgotten dramatists, but of their interpreters we hear no more. 

Even our own grand actors and actresses leave in this over- 
crowded world the merest memory of a name behind them, 
although they are one and all, so far from being equalled or 
surpassed, 

It was in 1830—in the heat of the battle between the old 
school and the new, that Marie Dorval appeared as heroine par 
excellence of the romantic drama, ably seconded at first by 
Frederick Lemaitre and then by Bocage. To see each actor at 
the very best, one must see them together; the talents com- 
pleted one another—the individuality of both being, none the 
less, their strongest characteristic. 

The gifts of Marie Dorval were essentially her own. She 
owed nothing to tradition; her manner was perfectly modern 
with all the high colouring enthusiasms—mistakes—of the time ; 
and she was always herself, without affectation, with no 
theatrical make-up, She could not be said to owe her success 
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to fine eyes-or “the talent of ‘being pretty.” . It-was.impossible 
to be more ‘natural, womanly, :interesting.. .In. the. simplest 
sentences. ‘she won the whole sympathy: of her audience;'who 
almost forgot thatithey were looking at a stage play, and .could 
have fancied that they saw before them a woman who in: her 
anguish or remorse believed herself to be alone. 

The art it. takes so long to learn-seemed hers by inspiration ; 
she had mno‘occasion to study ‘her exits and entrances, .or to 
rehearse her attitudes ; there was no calculation, no premeditated 
effects :' she. was simply ‘the creatures she personated, acting 
exactly .as they would have acted in real life. 

It was for this reason, this spontaneous freedom, that: she 
failed in classic tragedy. She could not be brought to stand 
still-at.a certain,;spot, to count her steps, or fall into the pre- 
scribed tone, the regulated gesture; a set expression was impos- 
sible to her, and it was. doubtless to. her unconquerable natural- 
ness that.she owed her greatest charm: 

The first of -her triumphs was in'the part of Amélie in Zvente 
Ans dela Vie dun Joueur, by Victor Ducange. It was a difficult 
one; for the gambler’s wife-—a sad and faded woman who was 
to enlist sympathy and rivet attention—owed nothing to outward 
attractions ; she was broken under: the weight of long years of 
suffering and. humiliation, but she came before an audience of 
rare critics, ready to understand every subtle shade, every fine 
distinction, every manifestation of genius. 

Years after Marie Dorval’s death, Paui. Foucher. reviewed the 
same drama after seeing it performed by different actors, and 
wrote: “Of course I was aware that no other: actress could give 
us back the heartrending voice, the truthfulness—the simple 
grandeur of Marie Dorval.” 

It was in direct contrast to the poverty-stricken wife and 
mother, that she appeared as Adele d’Hervey in Dumas’ play 
of Antony at the Porte St. Martin ;.and when the curtain rose 
on Madame Dorval in the full dress of a.woman of fashion, she 
was hardly recognised. 

We have but a feeble idea nowadays ‘of what was then meant 
by one of those never-to-be-forgotten ‘first representations ; it 
was a tumult, an effervescence hardly to be realised !. The young 
men of the time lived only for art; never had mental..power 
been more active, more appreciated, ;more. desired, | There: was 

6* 
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an intense ardour in the pursuit of literature—the masters of 
poetry and fiction were almost idolised ; all the world was young, 
intelligent, enthusiastic. It was the sap of a new life, and the 
contrast between the culture, good taste and exaltation of the 
beginning of the century, can scarcely be thought in favour of 
the end. 

On this particular evening, the theatre seemed charged with 
electricity : as the piece proceeded the crowd burst into acclama- 
tions, tears and audible sobs. 

Bocage was the real Antony. Marie Dorval the real Adeéle ; 
yet there appeared at first some doubt amongst the colder 
critics as to the power of sustained interest in so simple a plot. 

Dumas, who was present (not in his usual green frock-coat, as 
Gautier characteristically describes, but all in black, with an 
enormous bouquet), relates that during the first act, there was 
no applause; the success of the second belonged entirely to 
Bocage—handsome, sombre, lover par excellence—but in the 
third, Marie Dorval won all hearts—her beauty, her feminine 
vacillation between right and wrong, her tenderness, her terror, 
were all rendered with a justice and delicacy which left no doubt 
as to the ultimate issue. 

In Marion Delorme Madame Dorval accentuated all the 
qualities which placed her in the foremost rank of eminent 
artists—grace, pathetic feeling, above all, directness and natural- 
ness. The piece was composed under the Restoration, but was 
interdicted by the Bourbon censure, nor was it till after the July 
revolution that it was given at the Porte St. Martin. Jules 
Janin proclaimed it the best of Hugo’s plays. The plot is more 
simple, the characters more true to life. We have before us 
average human beings, and thereby the author fulfils the con- 
ditions he has himself laid down as the essence of Romanticism. 

Bocage was the ideal jeune premier romantique—in most of 
his parts he had the same characteristics—a sort of Byronic 
fatality pursuing him under every variety of circumstances— 
always a victim, always an unhappy lover, a hero in disguise. 
Didier was one of his best creations ; serious, austere, full of 
belief in others, which is the sure sign of individual worth; he 
loves and therefore trusts; it cannot enter his mind that the 
woman he has chosen is anything but upright and virtuous, but 
he is grossly deceived, and when his eyes are opened, is impla- 
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cable. Even in his last moments, forgiveness is out of the 
question. It was the author’s intention so to end the play, but 
this appeared to Madame Dorval too painful; she strenuously 
opposed it, whilst Hugo contended that the tragedy demanded 
such a climax, but Merimée having also remonstrated, he was 
obliged to alter the last scene to one of repentance and pardon, 
which cost the public a great many tears. What was thought 
of Marie Dorval in Marion Delorme may be read in the words 
of Jules Janin. 

“Thoroughly to understand Madame Dorval one must have 
seen a pretty little person from the 7hédtre Francais in this 
vole ; the poor girl was terrified—lost in the mazes of that poetic 
frenzy ; she had no idea how to render those cries, tears, and sobs. 
It is only Marie Dorval who can give life to such incomparable 
compositions. She alone is human and natural in her abandon- 
ment—she alone remains pale, worn, exhausted, for it is the 
misfortune of our present actresses, even the most animated, that 
they are delivered over to the pitiless Bandit who attacks the life 
and talent of woman, the terrible traitor, Eazbonpoint.” 

Deeply tragic as she could be when the occasion demanded, 
the character she made her own, and which in her lifetime, no 
other actress dared attempt, was that of Kitty Bell, in Alfred de 
Vigny’s Chatterton. Timid, unassuming, slightly puritanical, she 
fulfilled the author’s conception in a manner which revealed new 
power at every turn, requiring all the tact and delicacy of the 
perfect artist. Devoted wife and mother, but falling by almost 
imperceptible degrees into passionate love, through the working 
of,;pure compassion, she even satisfied De Vigny himself, whose 
ideal was so high, and whose taste was refined even to effemi- 
nacy. Woman’s whole variable and impulsive nature, tender 
and faithful, but carried away beyond reason by pity and 
sympathy, was portrayed with exquisite realism: no classic 
formula could ever have imbued an actress with such tones of 
grief and tenderness as nature taught to Marie Dorval, so true 
is it that nature only is antique and the oldest art a mushroom. 

De Vigny had put into the character of Chatterton all his own 
inordinate melancholy, affirming that the soul of wisdom was a 
sort of peaceable despair. It was best, he said, to destroy at first 
all hope in the heart of man. His own position placed him 
above pecuniary cares, but with a leaning towards unreality 
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which characterised him, he-indulged the strongest, perhaps. the 
only unaffected feeling he possessed, sympathy for poverty- 
stricken genius: never had luckless and despairing poets a 
more pathetic advocate. 

The mania of the day for suicide doubtless contributed to the 
immense success of Chatterton. Versifiers who had to write in 
order to live, would rather vanish than descend to prose-—death 
had become popular ; it was the seal to be set on misprized 
genius—the last resource of elevated minds. 

A story is told of Alfred de Musset, that when a splendid 
view over the Seine to the sea was pointed out to him, he ex- 
claimed: “Ah! what a lovely spot in which to kill oneself!” 

Great excitement and some trepidation, even amongst her 
most ardent admirers, followed the announcement that Marie 
Dorval was to appear in Victor Hugo’s play of Amge/lo at the 
Théétre Francais side by side with Mademoiselle Mars. Made- 
moiselle Mars already in possession of unexampled renown. 
Mademoiselle Mars, incomparable in grandeur, in polished calm, 
in every expression of sublime and delicate feeling, who not only 
was the interpreter of all that was most imposing in classic 


tragedy, but who had dared to take up the cause of the new 
school and to become the advocate of its audacities, who had 
advanced with the times and assured the progress of Romanti- 
cism. It was felt to be a duel a Poutrance. 


The theatre was crowded with artists and literary men full 
of wonder and curiosity ; moreover, it was whispered that a 
strange mistake had been made; that each actress was under- 
taking the vé/e least adapted to her talent ; that it would be 
next to impossible for Mademoiselle Mars to personate the bold, 
unscrupulous woman of the people, the lawless Tisbe, and more 
than doubtful if Marie Dorval could refrain from giving too much 
colour to the fair patrician Caterina. 

These doubts and speculations, which could not fail to reach 
them, acted rather as a stimulus than a discouragement on the 
two actresses, each fully aware of the other’s strength and confi- 
dent in her own ; nor were the two parts ever better played. 

In spite, however, of these important triumphs, Marie Dorval 
could find no abiding place in the 7hédtre Francais ; she took 
refuge in the Gymnase, and the best judges of the day were 
furious. “And you let her go,” cried Jules Janin- to Frederick 
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Soulié in a paroxysm of reproach, “ you gave her up—to what ? 
to a little coquettish Jonbonniére of a playhouse, devoted to the 
trumpery imbroglios of the Chaussée d’Antin! You imagine that 
this admirable creature could wear laces without tearing them 
into bits, and braid her hair smoothly without pulling it out by 
handfuls ?” 

But in this the critic was mistaken, for the Marion Delorme, 
the Adéle, the Caterina of the finest stage in the world, could act 
light comedy in a charming manner, and like her colleagué 
Frederick Lemaitre, could at will be either d@ébonnaire or terrible. 
Her grace and gaiety delighted as much as it surprised the 
audiences who had hitherto only seen her in the character of a 
victim, and who had never suspected her of any comic vein. But 
this, too, was perfectly natural, for off the stage no human being 
was ever more joyous. Her light-heartedness, her love of amuse- 
ment, her drollery and frank pleasure in any sort of frolic, would 
have stupefied those who, only seeing the outside of theatrical 
matters, were under the impression that tragedians went about 
with sombre airs, long faces, and a dagger up the sleeve. Never- 
theless, the fame of the Gymnase was too narrow for her and 
by Victor Hugo’s instrumentality, she won her laurels once more 
at the 7/iédtre Francais in the réle enchanté of Déna Sol. 

Once again a comparison between the two greatest artists of 
the.day became inevitable. Hernani’s bride had hitherto been 
the uncontested property of Mademoiselle Mars, and warm 
discussions arose as to their individual fitness for the character. 

The merit of being young was hardly allowed to weigh in 
favour of Marie Dorval, such was the loyal recognition felt on all 
sides for her rival’s long and brilliant career so soon to close; 
but setting aside the question of age each had her enthusiastic 
adherents. 

The real conflict was between the old style and the new, 
between the calm, the reticence, the correctness of the first, and 
the naturalness of the second ; a naturalness which might almost 
be called inspiration. It was this prodigality of life, this strain 
on every nerve, which killed Marie Dorval at the zenith of her 
power. The flame was too fierce and burnt itself out. She had 
risen with Lamartine, Hugo, Dumas, Georges Sand, De Musset, 
Lemaitre,.and disappeared too soon, not the least luminous star 
of that radiant galaxy. CECILIA E, MEETKERKE. *} 
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PART I.—THE MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER I. 


IT was a very. tempting offer. The question was—should I 
accept it? 

Some of my children were recovering from an attack of 
scarlet fever and needed change of air. 

I had a strong objection to their contaminating, and possibly 
spreading the infection in, seaside lodgings ; but a house situated 
in the heart of the country, as was the one offered me, where 
my family could remain until all risk of infection was past, 
seemed the very thing, and not to be lightly refused. 

I myself also required the quiet ‘and isolation such a habi- 
tation would ensure me, while writing the bulk of a book of 
which I had completed only the opening chapters, and which was 
timed to appear in the following season. I therefore felt that I 
could not do better than close with the offer of a house-agent at 
Sherriton to let me the aforesaid furnished house for a twelve- 
month at a ridiculously low rental. The agent accounted for this 
latter fact by saying that the rent was not so much an object 
with the proprietor as the keeping of the house occupied. This 
was true enough, as I afterwards found, to my great disgust. 

I had not, of course, decided to take the house without seeing 
it; and what I had seen being eminently satisfactory, we 
migrated to Sherriton, leaving our house at Kensington to be 
disinfected and otherwise renovated. 

The Hermitage, as our new abode was called, was situated in the 
wildest part of the wilds of Middlesex, well within twenty miles 
of the Metropolis, and about two from the little town of Sher- 
riton. It was built upon, or near, the supposed site of a hermit’s 
cave, which, from being either filled up with earth or choked 
with plant growth, was no longer in evidence, if indeed it ever 
existed. 

Being half Tudor, half Elizabethan in style, the “ Hermitage” 
was rambling, nooky and picturesque, with two straggling wings 
at right angles to the body of the house, the fourth side of the 
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court thus formed being bounded by a low wall, surmounted by 
tall iron railings and heavy iron gates. The centre of the court 
was occupied by an immense circular bed of rhododendrons and 
other ornamental shrubs. 

The left wing as you faced the house consisted of a billiard- 
room below, with three rooms built over. Of these—bedroom, 
dressing-room and study—my wife and I took possession, their 
isolation from the rest of the house favouring the prosecution 
of my work. The other wing was lower, being composed of 
stabling, unpierced by windows on the house side and over- 
grown, as was the whole building, with flowering creepers. A 
covered gateway in the centre of these stables led into the 
stable-yard, and over the roof of this gateway was a small 
clock-tower with a dial facing each way. I determined to use 
the clock if not the stables, and made a mental memo. to in- 
struct the local clock-maker to regulate it—the hands standing at 
12 o'clock, though the actual hour was 5 p.m. Greenwich time. 

When I have added that the “ Hermitage” had been used as 
the dower house of a noble family, and had survived the ruin 
and final disappearance of the ancestral mansion of which it had 
been but an appanage, I shall have said all that is necessary in 
the way of description. 

On the night of our arrival we had dined with what comfort 
we could achieve in the confusion and strangeness of our new 
surroundings, and I had retired to the study, leaving my wife 
surrounded by some of the maids, the governess, and even my 
little type-writing secretary, whom she had pressed into the 
service, all occupied in the bedroom in the wing, in evoking order 
out of chaos, in unpacking and arranging matters for the night. 

With a lofty sense of “aloofness” from this feminine tempest 
in a tea-cup, I settled down to my writing, and after an hour or 
so had thoroughly warmed to my work and had become wholly 
absorbed in it. I was approaching the end of a chapter, rapt in 
the interest of my own creations and totally oblivious of all else, 
when, quite unaccountably, my mind began to wander—I began 
actually to lose the thread of my subject ; my pen stopped, and 
my eyes were drawn to my watch lying on the table beside me. 
The hands pointed to twelve, and simultaneously a clock began 
striking in the court-yard. 

“Dear me,” thought I, “the clock must have been. repaired 
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this evening,” and yet I had noticed just before dark that the 
hands still pointed to twelve. 

‘T looked towards the open window, for it was a warm evening 
in April, and noticed with surprise that the white curtains were 
violently agitated, rather than blown about in an ordinary way 
by an ordinary breeze—there being neither sound nor sign that 
the wind had risen. The sight was so queer, that I sat gazing 
at the quivering draperies as if fascinated. I was recalled to 
myself, however, by'the hasty opening of doors and the quick 
pattering of footsteps over the matting in the passage outside. 
Then. my door was thrown open and my wife, deathly pale, 
followed by her domestic satellites, equally pallid, rushed in crying: 

“Oh, my dear Wilfrid, how can you sit calmly listening to 
those awful cries, and not try to do something to help?” 

“But, my dear,” I answered, bewildered, “I hear no cries. 
What can you mean ?” 

“You have only to listen,” she replied, holding up a warning 
finger and pausing. 

There was dead silence—neither sound nor movement, except 
that of the waving, or rather now feebly wriggling, curtains. 

The women all stood transfixed as though frozen with horror. 

“They have made an end of her, the poor creature isno doubt 
dead,” at length gasped the governess. 

“I wish I knew what you are all driving at,” said I in despair. 
“What poor creature is ‘ended and dead’ ?” 

“The poor soul who has been crying out for help in the most 
agonising tones,” returned my wife. “You must have been asleep, 
Wilfrid, or you must inevitably have heard the cries. But, pray 
arouse Roberts and send him out with a lantern to reconnoitre.” 

“ All right,” said I, “but I will first get the pistols which I left 
in my portmanteau.” 

“Wait, however, for Roberts,” entreated my wife, following me 
into the bedroom. “ You must not ” but here her words were 
interrupted, nay, almost drowned, in the fearful cries for help 
borne ona strong current of air from the direction of the stable- 
yard, and which seemed literally to fill the room. The two dogs 
we‘had brought with us dragged frantically at. their chains_and 
yelped ‘and whined piteously. 

“Oh, mistress, mistress!” came in a girl's voice through the 
darkness.::“‘Pray: help me!” 
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i What .is the: matter?” I: shouted -in: ‘desperation from: the 
window. “Who and where are you?” 

“I am: here in the stable-yard—I am hurt—I am being 

strangled.” ..And, with a prolonged shriek, the voice died down 
in a suffocated gurgle, as though the wretched owner were being 
indeed asphyxiated. 
. IL could contain myself no longer, but clearing the stairs almost: 
at a bound, and taking a stout cudgel-from the rack in the hall, 
I, with Roberts, who had procured a lantern, made for the stable- 
yard. 
Everything appeared quiet. The night was still, without a 
suggestion of wind. . The polished foliage of the shrubs glittered 
in the-moonlight, but were not stirred. The gates locked and 
barred, as Roberts had left them hours before. We entered the 
stable-yard and threw the light of our lantern into the lurking 
shadows. Nothing unusual was to be seen. We searched the 
premises, but found no trace of intruders ; indeed the outer gates 
giving on a back road were fastened, and the bolts so rusted 
that. they were withdrawn with the greatest difficulty. 

While tugging at the bolts, a voice hailed us from outside the 
gates, enquiring if we wanted assistance. 

The voice was the voice of the inevitably- too-tate policeman. 

“It is a pity you were not here a little sooner,’ I replied; 
“when you might possibly have prevented a crime which I 
believe has just been committed hereabouts, though I can find no 
trace of the perpetrators.” 

- “JT shouldn’t have been here now,” retorted the constable 
coolly, “only I heard your stable-clock strike. Then I knew 
you had come, for that clock don’t never, strike unless there’s 
somebody living in the house, and then only at twelve at night.” 

Amazed at the man’s coolness, and quite forgetting that I my- 
self had at first been equally oblivious, I demanded :- 

“ And why did you not come to the assistance of -the poor 
creature whose cries, being at no. great. distance, you must have 
heard.” 

: “Nobody don’t hear no. sounds-except. the clock ‘striking, but 
the people in the:house,” said the man, impertarbably, “and. it 
have had five tenants in three years.” 

“ That is pretty well for :a furnished house,” I said: “T myself 
intended to stay only a.twelvemonth.”. weet CL sde 
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“ Ah, but the other tenants only stayed a week each,” said the 
policeman dryly. “And that I fancy, sir, will be about your 
term. It ain’t no use searching, sir, you won't find nothing,” and 
with that the man moved off, as if afraid of being invited to enter 
the house. 

Here was a state of things. Wecould not possibly return to 
our home, and suitable lodgings would be still to seek. We must 
perforce-remain at the Hermitage for several days at least. 

It might be suggested that by closing up the “haunted” room, 
we might have occupied the remainder of the house in peace, 
and this is exactly what we did after two nights’ experience of 
this horror. But it was of no avail. Promptly as the stable- 
clock with a muffled, half-strangulated sound gave out the hour 
of midnight, every soul in the house—even the children—was 
aroused and held in strained expectancy until the strange influe 
ence, whatever it was, had exhausted itself. I, for my part, was 
so affected by it that, yielding to the most intense feeling of pity 
for, and desire to help the poor spirit in torment, I could not re- 
sist the impulse to open the room and, going to the window, at- 
tempting to communicate with what was, to my consciousness, a 
real presence. I was so carried away that, my wife declares, I 
solemnly pledged myself to do all in my power to bring relief to 
the sufferer—in orthodox parlance, to lay the ghost. 


CHAPTER IL. 


My first proceeding in the morning was, of course, to send for the 
house-agent. After some delay, he appeared, driving in his irre- 
proachably neat trap, and was shown in, spruce and smirking, 
but evidently ill at ease. 

“ So, sir,” said I,“ you have thought it worth while to jeopardise 
your reputation as a house-agent, by letting a house which is not 
habitable.” 

“Not habitable, my dear sir? Why, what is the matter with 
the house ?” 

“Well, for one thing, the rent is too low,” I replied with grim 
jocosity. “You, no doubt, are acquainted with the real reason 
for this, though you —~ me a false one.” 

“Nay, my dear sir,” returned the agent, “I, if I recollect 
rightly, informed you that the owner was. extremely anxious to 
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have her house occupied, and she, therefore, greatly reduced the 
rental.” 

“Yes, but, as you doubtless are aware, that was done to give 
the house a character, which it had certainly lost in consequence 
of the inability of any tenant to remain in it more than a few 
days at furthest. I find myself in the same predicament and must 
demand of you to cancel our agreement and to return the instal- 
ment of rent paid in advance.” 

“Sir,” cried the no longer smiling house agent, “I give in. 
We shall be compelled to cancel, but in the name of common 
charity I will ask you to give us time to refund the instalment 
of rent.” 

“A most extraordinary proposition, sir,” I returned, “ consider- 
ing you might expect legal action to be taken in this matter.” 

“You would really have no case, sir. The law does not take 
cognisance of ghosts. I believe we could compel you to complete 
your contract, but I am sure Miss Reapham would not wish that. 
You see, sir, this lady was obliged to leave this house—her own 
house—under very painful circumstances some time ago.” 

“And by the same token, so has everyone else who has at- 
tempted to occupy the place since,” I interrupted, hotly enough. 
“ But what are these ‘ circumstances’ which would justify an ap- 
peal to a charity which has certainly not been exercised towards 
others? In my own case, the results of your deception are likely 
to be most disastrous to my family, since we are now practically 
homeless. You may, however, give me the address of this some- 
what unscrupulous landlady.” 

Which having done, the house-agent bowed himself away with 
a decidedly crestfallen air. 

By the. end of a week I had succeeded in establishing my 
family in a glaringly new, and consequently ghost-proof, villa 
at Richmond, and then I endeavoured to dismiss the vexatious 
episode of the Hermitage from my mind. 

But the end of another week saw me on my way to unearth 
Miss Reapham. I had been so haunted by the pitiful voice ; so 
penetrated with sympathy and desire to respond to this mere 
echo; that I felt impelled to go to the root of the matter by 
applying to Miss Reapham herself for information, irritated 
against her as I had reason to be. 

I found her in a squalid little lodging at Putney, and, looking 
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at the poverty of her surroundings, I felt that: there'was some 
excuse for the deception which had been practised upon me. : 

I was further, disarmed as: I confrdntéd: the small, elderly, 
flaxen-haired woman of the genus common-place; who, with 
scared-looking childish blue eyes, tremblingly rose from her 
seat to receive me. 

“TI will not apologise for troubling you, Miss Reapham,” I 
began, “as I think you owe it to me to do what you can to 
throw some light upon this unlucky business-of the Hermitage. 
I suppose you were duped into ignorantly purchasing the house, 
as I was into hiring it.” 

“No, sir,” she replied, “I had not even that excuse. When I 
invested the few hundreds left me by my widowed: mother in 
the purchase of the house and opened it as a convalescent home 
for ladies of position, it was perfectly free from the taint which 
now .renders it valueless. My only excuse is that I hoped 
to meet with a tenant who would not be sensitive to the disturb- 
ing influences which are now the house’s great drawback.” 

“You can, then, actually account for these sounds,” I. asked 
. eagerly. 

“Nay, that would be beyond my power. I can only fix the 
date of their commencement,” faltered Miss Reapham, as though 
dazed at the bare retrospect. 

Recovering herself after a short interval, Miss’ Reapham 
proceeded : 

“ My staff of servants were all strange, with the exception of 
the parlour-maid, who had lived with me from the time she was 
twelve years old, when I kept house for my brother, whose 
second marriage obliged tne to set up an establishment of my 
own. I was much attached to this girl, Winnifred, and had 
taken some pains with her education, in a plain way, of course. 
But she was not like other girls of her class, having a vexatious 
habit of reading at all times and seasons of leisure, and of 
wandering about and exploring every nook of the grounds, with 
the object, as she said, of discovering the Hermit’s Cave, which 
gave the name to the house. These fads in:a parlour-maid 
would not: have been tolerated by a better disciplinarian than 
myself,” said poor Miss Reapham apologetically, with a faint 
smile, “but the girl had been with meso long that it was natural 
‘I should be indulgent: Anyhow, she had quite ‘a! craze. for 
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seeking 'out this cave, and only the evening: before her: dreadful 
end, the poor girl declared that she believed she had come upon 
it in a nook in the stable-yard, where was'a small arched door- 
way almost hidden by accumulated rubbish and tall rank weeds. 
Would that I had been firm, and had laid my commands upon 
Winnifred to refrain from further search, but the girl’s hobby 
seemed harmless enough, and I let her go blindly to her doom. 

“One night,” continued: Miss Reapham, recovering from the 
agitation this reminiscence caused: her, “Winnifred had gone to 
bed early with one of her bad headaches. All the best rooms in the 
body of the house being devoted to the use of my paying guests, 
I occupied the bedroom in the wing which you unfortunately 
selected, and as I did not choose to be alone in the wing at 
night, Winnifred slept in the dressing-room beyond. 

“Knowing that the girl required thorough rest as a restorative 
I never disturbed her on these occasions after she had got to 
sleep. I did not depart from my custom on this night, and the 
house lapsed into its usual quiet soon after eleven o'clock. 

“ My window was as usual slightly open at the top, and as I 
lay wakeful, I was surprised to hear the soft patter of rain upon 
the glass, as the earlier part of the evening had been brilliantly 
moonlight. Lulled by the gentle swish of the rain and the 
soughing of the night breeze, I was sinking into slumber, when 
I distinctly heard my name called in Winnifréd’s voice. Broad 
awake in an instant, I lighted my candle, slipped on my 
dressing-gown and opened the door into the dressing-room. 

“To my astonishment the room and the bed were empty, 
though the latter had evidently been occupied, and then it 
occurred to me that the call had come from outside the house. 

“Utterly bewildered, I returned to: my room, drew up the 
blind and raised the sash. The call was repeated in a voice 
of pain. | 

“Where in the world are you, Winnie,’ I shouted, ‘and what 
ails you?’ 

“*T am in the stable-yard, she answered back. ‘I have fallen 
and sprained my ankle, and the gates are locked.’ 

“ Much flustered and upset, though not: seriously: alarmed, I 
went to arouse the servants and send: them to the gardener’s 
cottage, which was situated about two hundred yards from the 
back -gates,.to fetch the keys, of ‘which the gardener: always 
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took charge. I was met by some of my guests, who, disturbed 
and alarmed at the unwonted commotion, crowded into my room. 

“While I hastily dressed, some of the ladies gathered from 
Winnifred that, unable to sleep, she had ventured out in the 
moonlight to her favourite haunt, and had slipped from the 
mound of rubbish concealing the entrance to the fabled Hermit’s 
Cave, and had hurt her. foot so badly that she had fainted. 
On recovering, she found the moon clouded over, rain falling, 
and that she could not move herself. Quite unable to make 
herself heard, she had in desperation managed to drag herself 
to the shelter of the covered gateway, where she was now resting. 

“* Courage, Winnie!’ I called out to her, ‘there is Laurence 
at this moment opening the back gates.’ 

“ A few seconds passed, and then a succession of such piercing 
shrieks rent the air that we all instinctively rushed downstairs 
and into the courtyard. As we frantically crossed it, the cries 
died down to a half stifled, gurgling moan: 

“*Q, Miss Reapham, they are strangling me !’ 

“ Half beside ourselves, we beat upon the locked gates, ‘ilting 
gut that help was at hand, and then, to our horror, poor Winni- 
fred’s cries ceased altogether and a moment later the girls 
returned with the key of the covered gates—the gardener would 
follow. 

“We unlocked the gates and crowded into the stable-yard, 
expecting to find the poor girl’s dead body at least. But there 
was no sign of her living, or dead. Stay—in the shadow of the 
gateway lay the little red hood Winnie was in the habit of wear- 
ing out of doors ; but, search as we might, that was all. 

“Laurence now appeared by way of the covered gateway, 
bringing the key of the back gates. It was not needed. We 
found. them open, and fresh wheel-tracks in the narrow lane 
outside. Had the gardener entered from the back, he must have 
intercepted the murderers or kidnappers of my poor parlour-maid. 

“Whichever it was, has since, in spite of every effort of the 
law, remained a mystery. Every part of the grounds was 
thoroughly investigated, and sure enough, a cave was discovered 
to exist in the very.spot indicated by poor Winnifred in the 
stable-yard ; and within it was found, not the signs and -indi- 
cations of a holy life, but a complete coiners’ plant, which, in 
their hasty flight on being surprised, the wretches who owned it 
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had been compelled to leave behind. In prosecuting’ their 
nefarious trade after dark, they had doubtless come upon poor 
Winnifred, and, taking her for a spy, had killed or kidnapped 
her. However this may be, it is miserably certain that every 
night at the stroke of twelve, the inmates of the Hermitage are 
called upon to listen to the fearful cries of that midnight voice 
in distress, without being able to understand, much less alleviate, 
its pitiful exigency, 

“ My establishment was, of course, broken up. No one would 
stay to be tortured ; for though I tried closing the wing from 
which the cries only could be heard, yet at the striking of the 
clock at midnight, everyone seemed impelled to awake and be 
held in paralysed expectancy until the influence, whatever it was, 
had passed.” 


I could not but feel that there was some justification for the 
manner in which the haunted house had been foisted upon me, 
and I left Miss Reapham rejoicing in the assurance that I would 
not exact the return of the instalment of rent paid, but would 
retain her house for three months ; which latter proposal was not 
prompted by motives altogether so philanthropical as those Miss 
Reapham gave me credit for. 


PART II. 
WHAT BECAME OF WINNIFRED. 
CHAPTER I. 


IT may have occurred to any possible reader of the first part of 
this “o’er true” story that the singular circumstances just 
recounted might be capable of scientific explanation, and that 
Winnifred had not beén murdered, but was still in existence, 

Such, at any rate, was my own strong conviction, and I 
determined to do what lay in my power to throw some light on 
the mystery. 

My belief was not shared by my wife, who—with the simple 
faith of certain (by no means the least worthy or lovable) of 
her sex, considered that everything unusual must be super- 
natural, and that even thought-reading is uncanny—would not be 
persuaded to give up, in spite of my learned disquisitions on 
occult.science, brain waves, etc., the awesome conviction that she 
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had been brought into personal contact. with the spirit world; 
and was indeed so affected by her late alarming experience at 
Sherriton Hermitage that she began to lose flesh, and was 
evidently failing in health. 

This was quite enough to decide me on investigating the 
matter, even without the incentive of my very strong desire to 
find a philosophical solution to the portentous events which had 
driven us so suddenly out of house and home. 

My wife utterly refused to give me her help or countenance, 
declaring that any attempt at a solution of the mysterious sounds, 
which still haunted her imagination and deprived her of appetite 
and sleep, would be a “tempting of Providence,” whatever that 
might mean, and hugged the gnawing superstition to her heart 
with Spartan tenacity and dread of investigation ; so that when 
I decided, as a first step in my operations, upon retaining the 
Hermitage for three months, I did so without the concurrence of 
my wife. 

It was also without her knowledge that I with a friend passed 
a night at the “ haunted ” house, going through the same formulz 
and analysing the eerie sounds as far as they were capable of 
analysis, and coming to the conclusion that since their scope 
was limited and not all-pervading—restricted to the perception 
-of persons within the house only—they might be produced under 
strong cerebral excitement by a person endowed with abnormal 
-odic force. 

Winnifred, a simple maid-servant, might or might not possess 
such a force. My next step was clearly to make myself 
acquainted with the girl’s personal history. 

But how? It flashed upon me that Miss Reapham, in my 
interview with her at Putney, had intimated that she had taken 
‘charge of Winnifred from the age of twelve. Miss Reapham was 
the person to whom to apply. 

But before doing this I resolved to expose myself once more 
to the strange influences of the Hermitage at midnight. 

My friend being unable to accompany me by the sudden ill- 
ness of one of his children, I determined to face the ordeal alone. 

On preparing to make my arrangements for the night as 
before in the bedroom in the wing, I found that the caretaker 
had made up a bed for me on a cot in the dressing-room. The 
reason for this was not far to seek in a wet stain on the ceiling 
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and a saturated floor in.the bedroom, showing that the rain had: 
penetrated, and was still slowly dripping into a foot-bath which 
had been placed under the broken patch of plaster in the ceiling. 

It was to the accompaniment of this ceaseless drip, drip, 
which made itself distinctly audible in the silence through the 
closed doors of both dressing-room and study, that I waited 
expectantly with “hair on end” for the usual dénouemient. But 
when at length the hour of midnight was hammered from 
the old clock tower, and no result followed—no portentous 
wind, no eerie cries, no mental exaltation as though a 
“spirit had passed by” me, I began to feel, with the sensa- 
tion of intense relief, in a manner defrauded of my just 
tight to be horrified after so much good preparation for 
the same. Then alight broke in upon me, and I made up my 
mind to spend, at all risks, the next night in the bedroom I 
had before occupied. 

With the object of making arrangements for this, I awaited 
the advent of the caretaker next morning. 

The woman turned out to be the wife of the very policeman 
we had encountered on our first night’s experience of the 
Hermitage ; and what was more, she and her husband had been 
regular occupants of the basement of said Hermitage, when- 
ever, as was mostly the case, it was unlet, and “had never had 
no cause to complain of disturbances by ghostes, leastways unless 
it were rats and mice. But then,” added Mrs. Policeman, with a 
sly twinkle, “we never wentured so high as the bedrooms, and 
so slept in peace.” 

Disregarding Mrs. P.’s implied warning, I watched next night 
in the “haunted ” room, and duly went through all the horrors 
experienced before, and so came to the conclusion that the force 
liberated in so ghastly a form at midnight, bent itself in the 
direction of, and so to speak, focussed itself in, that room when- 
ever attracted by the magnetism of a human presence. 

A few days after I repaired to Putney, and found poor Miss 
Reapham more hopeless, more nervous, though she greeted me 
with less of mistrust, than before. 

I approached the subject of Winnifred as gently as I could, 
and Miss Reapham willingly communicated all that she herself 
knew of the girl’s early life. 

But Miss Reapham was one of those inconsequential folk 
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who, like Peter Bell, “take life as it comes,” without analysis or 
induction, and certainly without observation worthy the designa- 
tion, the two former being the results of the last. Miss Reap- 
ham’s “ primrose” was the yellow-haired Winnifred, and it was 
only under strenuous cross-examination that her mistress 
admitted that her quondam maid “had gold-coloured hair, a 
pretty colour and nice teeth, and was in all respects a good, 
steady servant and not at all flighty, excepting in the one 
instance whereby she met her death, poor thing.” 

Thus Miss Reapham, who also furnished the information that 
she had taken her protégée from an industrial home at Kensing- 
ton, where she had been maintained up to the age of twelve by 
a lady of rank, the name of said lady not having transpired. 

“Had Winnifred any peculiarities of constitution or tempera- 
ment ?” I next inquired. 

The poor lady searched deliberately and conscientiously the 
archives of memory, and at length produced the, to my mind, 
very important fact that the girl had been, up to the age of 
eighteen, subject to epileptic fits,in which she would remain for 
upwards of half an hour “without sense or motion.” Upon 
regaining consciousness, she had used to be totally oblivious of 
everything that had taken place from the time of her seizure. 

This was all I could elicit from Miss Reapham on the subject 
of her parlour-maid. My next attempt to obtain further 
information must be made at the refuge at Kensington. 

Intimating as much to Miss Reapham, that lady’s memory 
appeared to receive some sort of stimulus from this second 
allusion to Kensington, and she exclaimed : 

“T feel sure that it was a Countess who was the patroness of 
my poor girl, and now I think of it, it must have been the same 
from whom my brother purchased that ill-omened house for me 
at Sherriton. I know it was the same samen, and that the 
Countess. was considered to be very eccentric.” 

“Can you not recollect the title?” I asked eagerly. 

“T fear not,” she replied, “but that is of no consequence, as 
the name can be found in the title-deeds of the Hermitage, 
which are in the hands of my lawyer, who happens to reside at 


Sherriton ; indeed, it was he who recommended the purchase to 
my brother.” 


I believed that I saw my way now to some additional parti- 
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culars concerning Winnifred, and bidding farewell to Miss 
Reapham, who furnished me with a letter of introduction to her 
solicitor, I returned to town with the intention of prosecuting 
further inquiries at Sherriton. 


CHAPTER II. 


SOME time elapsed before I found leisure to pay my projected 
visit to Sherriton. I managed to do so, however, at the end of 
a fortnight, and duly presented Miss Reapham’s letter to that 
lady’s solicitor, Mr. Robert Brown. He was a_ well-to-do 
country practitioner, who kept hunters and maintained a some- 
what precarious footing on the edge of the great world of County 
society, in right of his wife, who was rather well connected. 
This gentleman carefully adjusted his reception of me, which 
was brusque, to my credentials, which were evidently not im- 
pressive to him. His very walk, however, was calculated to inspire 
confidence, for as, with measured step and slow, he preceded me 
to his sanctum, he appeared anxious to leave a proof impression 
of each foot at every step, so carefully considered were his “ pro- 
ceedings.” After some ceremony the title-deeds of the 
Hermitage with the assistance of a clerk were produced, and, 
following the lawyer’s rather fat forefinger over the page my eye 
soon verified the style and title of the “Countess of Pomeroy.” 

This, however, was by no means the extent of the information 
I desired. I could doubtless have obtained as much from my 
old enemy, the house-agent ;- but confronted by the ungenial 
manner of the man of law, I scarcely knew how to proceed. 

Taking the bull by the horns, however, I ventured to remark 
that I wished Miss Reapham should not be made to incur any 
expense on account of the trouble to which I was now putting 
Mr. Brown, but that if he would kindly take my name and address, 
since I had carelessly omitted to provide myself with a visiting 
card, I should be happy toidefray all charges connected with this 
interview. The lawyer thawed visibly and referred to Miss Reap- 
ham’s letter. 

“Bless my soul, sir,” he suddenly exclaimed, melting en- 
tirely as he managed to decipher the name of the not alto- 
gether unknown journalist introduced by Miss Reapham, “ that 
poor woman does write such a hand! I had no idea! ' Permit 
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me to shake hands and apologise for my obtuseness. Pray con- 
sider me quite at your service.” 

Of course I permitted him, though with not much responsive 
warmth, feeling rather disgusted at the line he had taken in his 
treatment of Miss Reapham’s representative. It would not do, 
however, to lose the chance now offered; so pocketing my pique, 
I was soon in possession of all the lawyer had to tell. Little 
enough to be sure, but sufficient for guidance. 

The Countess Pomeroy had been, the lawyer declared, un- 
deniably eccentric, and had, by her absurd pranks, given rise to 
much vulgar gossip. 

“She surrounded herself,” proceeded Mr. Brown, “ with people 
who professed to believe in mesmerism and clairvoyance, and 
latterly constantly held spiritualistic séances at the Hermitage, 
She herself claimed to be a clairvoyante and medium of the first 
order, and I myself, in the drawing-room of the Hermitage, have 
witnessed some of her marvellous successes in thought-reading, 
Report also declared that on more than one occasion she had 
been for hours in the mesmeric trance. I cannot, however, 

‘vouch for the truth of this, though it was currently believed in 
the best circles. And really, my dear sir, if I had been of a 
credulous or superstitious turn,” continued Mr. Brown, taking a 
high tone miles above any possible weakness of the kind, “ when 
I heard of the extraordinary events said to have occurred at the 
Hermitage during the past two or three years, I could not have 
avoided speculating as to whether the diablerie of the Countess 
were not responsible for the strange manifestations reported as 
taking place there.” 

“Well, sir,” said I, rather nettled at the other’s sceptical tone, 
“you will admit that I was an eye—or rather, an ear-witness of 
these strange manifestations, as you call them. I cannot, how- 
ever, at present see what the diablerie or eccentricities of the 
Countess of Pomeroy have to do with the poor young girl, who 
T fear was foully made away with,{though if I find from the 
superintendent of the home at Kensington, as I believe will be 
the case, that the Countess of Pomeroy was the ‘lady of rank’ 
who befriended Winnifred, I shall consider it a most strange coinci- 
dence—it may be more than a coincidence. I shall, at any rate, 
leave no stone unturned to find the missing links, if any exist.” 

“ You may not have far to seek for the connecting data,” rejoined 
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the lawyer deliberately. “What would you say if you were 
told that more than one person in Sherriton believed that poor 
girl to have been the natural child of the Countess’s half-imbecile 
son ?” 

I started to my feet. “What possible reason could you and 
they have for such asurmise ?” I demanded. “ And what is this 
you tell me about a son?” 

“T will reply to your last question first,” answered Mr. Brown. 
“It is within all the world’s knowledge that the Countess had a 
son (not the heir, of course), dissipated, cataleptic, and a con- 
firmed dipsomaniac at thirty. But in his lucid periods an out- 
and-out poet. You.as a literary man must be acquainted with 
the poems of——” naming a pseudonym which had appeared 
splendid and transient as a meteor in the literary firmament of 
London. 

“Well enough acquainted with the one volume of poems you 
refer to, but until this moment totally unaware of the identity of 
the poet,” I said. “But what are your reasons for connecting 
Miss Reapham’s young servant with this aristocratic family ?” 

“Well, in the first place,” replied Brown, “when the disap- 
pearance of the girl excited so much interest, many people, my- 
self among the number, brought to mind what had often been 
observed without comment before, that the young servant was 
the living image of the old Countess, and by consequence of 
her son, who had strikingly. resembled his mother—the same 
golden hair, glorious blue eyes and exquisite complexion, and a 
bearing we are apt to consider to belong only to those born in 
the purple. The girl herself, humble handmaid though she was,. 
used to attract the notice of all her mistress’s visitors by her 
graceful, even distinguished, manner and carriage.” 

“How could Miss Reapham have had the heart, to say 
nothing of the stupidity, to condemn such a girl to a life of 
servitude and menial dependence ?” said I impulsively. 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. “When the girl's own 
flesh and blood could condemn her as did, I firmly believe, the 
Countess of Pomeroy, to the life of an Industrial Refuge, you 
could hardly expect a stranger to be more fastidious,” said Mr. 
Brown, drily. “Besides, Miss Reapham, even if capable of ap- 
preciating her protégée’s finer points, and with the best will in the 
world to have brought up her charge as a lady, could not afford 
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to do so, and.was compelled from prudential motives to make 
the most of her bargain.” 

“But,” I asked, “what became of this son of the Countess? 
He must have borne a title.” 

“Truly,” returned the solicitor. “He was the late Earl’s 
second son, and died some years ago under miserable circum- 
stances, having been placed under the charge of a keeper for 
some time previous to his death. The Countess herself informed 
me that her son had recommended a little girl to her care, as 
the child of a woman whom he had wronged, but inasmuch as 
there was not the minutest evidence of its legitimacy, she 
declined to treat it as other than base-born. Therefore, if you 
elect to go on with your inquiries, Mr. Elmore, you will not 
succeed in establishing any claim for the girl, even if she be 
living, which I take leave to doubt.” 

As I had not taken Mr. Brown into my confidence with 
regard to my theory as to the cause of the phenomena at the 
Hermitage, but had allowed him to suppose I was simply actuated 
by a desire to ascertain beyond a doubt what had been the fate 
of Winnifred, I did not attempt to disabuse his mind of the very 
natural suspicion he entertained, but, thanking him heartily for 
the trouble he had taken, I took my leave, more firmly resolved 
than ever to trace, if possible, the girl’s connection with the hot- 
blooded, mad-brained race of Pomeroy. 

The superintendent of the home at Kensington, to whom I 
soon after applied, left me in no manner of doubt as to the 
identity of her late charge with the child of the unfortunate 
Lord Ernest Biron. The Countess of Pomeroy had, with her 
usual expansiveness, entrusted the superintendent with the whole 
history, together with her reasons for repudiating any responsi- 
bility after the child should have attained the age of sixteen 
years. Her directions for the treatment of her son’s child were 
concise and to the point. 

“She comes of a thoroughly bad stock,” said the Countess, 
“on both sides. You can never ‘train’ the taint out of her 
blood. » Do the best you can with her by frugal living, restraint, 
and hard work, and never let me see or hear anything more of 
her in the future. I wash my hands of her entirely.” 

Fate had proved kinder than the Countess, for a time that is 
tosay, and poor Winnifred, guarded and guided by beneficent in- 
fluences, had spent some peaceful years at least. 
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‘A warm feeling of compassion for Winnifred now supple- 
mented the philosophical instinct which prompted me to probe 
this matter to the bottom. With what success shall be told in 
another chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


“OQ; THAT this too, too solid flesh would melt !” sighed the sorely 
perplexed Prince of Denmark, and like him I groaned in spirit 
over the seemingly impenetrable veil. which enshrouded the 
mystery of the Hermitage. 

For weeks I came upon no clue or suggestion, and yet the 
solution, marvellous as it was and in itself unexplainable at the 
present stage of “slowly creeping science,” was preparing, the 
dry bones stirring, within a mile of my daily habitat ; nay, I could 
have laid my hand upon it any time within the few weeks my 
tenancy of the Hermitage had still to run. 

But one week remained during which I had the house at my 
disposal, and on the Wednesday of that week my friend, Pro- 
fessor Henley, anxious to witness in his own proper person the 
phenomena at Sherriton, proposed to accompany me thither and 
pass a night at the Hermitage. 

I acquiesced, but found myself, owing to a sudden and strenuous 
call for “copy,” unable to keep my engagement with the pro- 
fessor, who, however, elected to make his “experiment in natural 
science,” as he chose to consider it, alone, rather than lose the 
opportunity offered. 

Warning my friend to occupy no other room than the first 
‘one in the wing at the “ Hermitage,” I despatched instructions to 
the caretaker, and then endeavoured to dismiss the subject from 
my mind. 

1 was returning from my office via Piccadilly on my way 
home to Kensington, when, a few minutes before midnight, with 
my mind irresistibly drawn to the scene which was probably 
about to be enacted at Sherriton, I crossed the “ Circus.” 

On entering Piccadilly I encountered the usual female con- 
tingent of the Rescue Army on their nightly crusade against the 
world, the flesh and the devil. I was too well acquainted with 
the value of the work nightly performed amidst hideous sur- 
roundings by these indefatigable women—of the depths to which 
they reached, depths unplumbed by any other existing organi- 
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sation (on the same scale, at least )—to entertain any feelings but 
those of respect for them. As I stood aside to allow the little band 
to pass, the hour of midnight was struck from a “hundred 
towers,” and at the same moment a tall girl, straight as a poplar,. 
clad in the hideous bonnet, but otherwise becoming garb of the 
“ Army,” swayed as she passed me, and fell to the ground in a 
heap before assistance could reach her. 

The cry among the women immediately arose for Captain 
Maybank, and I naturally expected to be relieved of my now 
perfectly rigid burden by a red-breasted, gold-banded male officer 
of the contingent. But to my surprisea frail-looking, dark-eyed 
woman, evidently a lady, answered to the summons, and was 
assailed on all sides by the information given in impressive 
whispers, that the Sister had had another seizure, and was in one 
of her epileptic fits again. 

The “Captain” advanced with decision, and promptly pro- 
ceeded, while I raised the helpless and immobile figure, to trans- 
fer the girl’s head to her own shoulder, hastily covering the face 
with a handkerchief. As she did so the unsightly head-gear 
fell back, and I caught a momentary glimpse of a golden head 
and widely-opened blue eyes, glaring wildly from a face of 
deathly pallor. 

I felt stunned—my very heart stood still, and I could hardly 
manage to articulate, “Is she subject to these attacks, madam ?” 

“ Ah, yes, indeed, poor girl,” replied the Captain. “They have 
been rather frequent of late, after nearly a year's complete 
cessation. I fear her strength will not bear the recurrence of 
many more such.” 

By this time a crowd of some of the worst and most depraved 
characters in London had collected around us, but an orderly, 
sympathetic crowd on the whole ; only two or three men giving 
utterance to ribald remarks, and but one woman, I noticed, who 
not only openly jeered at, but absolutely spat upon, all and 
sundry of the spiritual Amazons who happened to corne within 
range, for she was too helplessly intoxicated to be very actively 
obscene. The majority of the poor haggard and ruined creatures. 
appeared anxious to give assistance to the kindly “ blue-bonnets,” 
and it was noticeable that the police, observing that the R. A. 
‘contingent formed the nucleus of the knot of outcasts, did not 
think it necessary to interfere beyond giving help by procuring 
‘an ambulance from the nearest station. This was quite needed, 
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as, though the climax of the fit was past after twenty minutes’ 
duration and the danger over, the poor girl was completely ex- 
hausted and would sleep, Captain Maybank informed me, for 
the next twelve hours, awaking at the end of that time wholly 
unconscious of what had happened, but depressed beyond belief 
for days afterwards. 

The last particulars were imparted to me by the “Captain” 
as we followed the ambulance to the nearest R. A. refuge, and 
on giving her my card, entreating to be allowed to call and 
inquire for the patient later on in the morning, Captain Maybank 
gave me rendezvous at the head-quarters in Queen Street. 

The reader will not require to be told that I was strongly 
impressed with the idea that I had found Winnifred, and that 
the mystery of Sherriton Hermitage was about to be solved by the 
exhibition of phenomena almost as incomprehensible, though 
not, in the light of science, altogether unthinkable by us who 
march in the “foremost files of time.” 

So eager was I to hear the history of the “sister,” as I had 
heard her called by the crowd, that without waiting for Professor 
Henley’s report, I hurried to Queen Street, and on sending in 
my name, was at once introduced to Captain Maybank’s 
presence. 

That officer struck meas looking slighter and frailer and fuller 
of energy in the daylight than when arrayed in her long cloak, 
as I had seen her the night before; but the dark eyes glowed 
with a steady fire, which was full of influence, though it lost 
some of its power for me by reason of the cant of the Army 
into which the Captain unconsciously fell in describing, some- 
what reluctantly, the circumstances of her first meeting with 
“Lieutenant” Audley, as she was called, from the street, I was told, 
where she was first met with. I shall not inflict upon the reader 
the peculiar Rescue Army dialect, in which Captain Maybank 
gave me Lieutenant Audley’s history, as far as she knew it, 
though I have reason to be convinced that that dialect, broad 
and extravagant as it sometimes is, is eminently well adapted to 
touch and stir the indurated consciousness of those to whom it 
is chiefly addressed. 

Briefly then, Captain Maybank had been a witness to the 
arrest, about two years before, of the girl who had so aroused 
my suspicions of her identity with the Winnifred of the “ Hermi- 
tage,” for passing a counterfeit coin in a shop in Audley Street. 
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The girl firmly refused to incriminate her accomplices, and was 
duly sentenced to a term of imprisonment. The Rescue Army 
never lost sight of her, however, and on her release received her 
into its ranks on probation. The girl justified its kindly charity 
by working like a horse at the grim task of rescuing others ; by 
living harder than the hard living of the majority of her com- 
rades, and by observing a scrupulous honesty in all dealings, 
which went far to prove that probity was natural to her. 

“ But,” continued the Captain, with a strong emphasis on the 
“but,” “you will be surprised to hear that the girl has lost all 
memory of her life previous to her association with the band of 
coiners, whose instrument she was when arrested. She refused 
at first to reveal the only name she knew herself by, and accepted 
the one we bestowed upon her without question after her release ; 
but she still obstinately persists in concealing the locality of the 
coiners’ den, though I believe she is aware, perhaps from personal 
investigation, that the gang is long since broken up and dispersed, 
for I notice that she no longer watches the newspapers, as at first.” 

“Can you recall the date when she ceased to watch for 
news?” I enquired. 

“I think,” replied the “ Captain,” “it would be about six months 
since that she ceased to show any curiosity about the contents 
of the daily papers. I am certain that her mind has been more 
at rest from that time, which leads me to the conclusion that 
she felt a special interest in, perhaps mortal fear, of some one of 
the precious band with whom she was so strangely associated. 
But now, Mr. Elmore,” suddenly turning her bright glance in my 
direction, “am I to receive no confidence in return for my budget, 
or is the reciprocity to be all on one side?” she added quaintly. 

“Give me until to-morrow, my dear lady,” I said, “and your 
confidence shall be reciprocated a hundredfold, as you will 
acknowledge. But I have to make a few inquiries and then my 
case will be complete.” 

“The case is complete already,” exclaimed the gallant 
captain with flashing eyes. “Do you know that you have for- 
gotten to enquire after the health of Winnifred ?” 

“Winnifred !” I exclaimed, dumbfounded by this use of the 
girl’s name, which had never passed my lips in the captain’s 
chearing.. “Have you really identified your officer with Miss 
Reapham’s Winnifred, and how in the name of the Marvellous 
has it come about?” 


‘ 
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“We have it from Winnifred’s own lips,” replied Captain 
Maybank quietly. “She awoke after only a few hours’ sleep—to 
speak figuratively—clothed and in her right mind, that is to say, 
with her lost memory restored, though, of course, having been 
insensible during the transit, she is unaware of the means by 
which she was transferred from her quiet, orderly life at 
Sherriton, to be the companion and instrument of a desperate 
gang of coiners, at whose very idea she still shudders.” 

“But how was this brought about?” I feebly ejaculated. 
“Was the shock of last night more powerful than usual? For 
her memory must have been restored by the same means as 
those by which she lost it.” 

“ Nay, that I cannot tell,” replied the captain. “The girl is 
quite oblivious of what takes place during her trance, but she is 
quite clear as to never having heard your name, and is totally at 
a loss to account for your kind interest in her.” 

“The only communication I have ever held with Winnifred,” 
said I quietly, “has been in the spirit,” and I forthwith related 
to Captain Maybank the whole story of my connection with 
the Hermitage at Sherriton down to the night before, which 
was to witness the experiment of my friend Professor Henley. 

The captain clapped her hands excitedly. 

“ The Professor is the man to solve this last problem! Go— 
go to him directly, Mr. Elmore, for the love of Heaven, and let 
us know what miracle has restored this poor girl to herself.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


My invitation to Captain Maybank to accompany me to the 
house of the professor being declined, I took my leave, and 


selecting a hansom with a “likely” horse, was soon face to face 
with the professor. 


That sage (ztat 40) received me, to my horror, with a burst 
of laughter. His prolonged “Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho!” froze 
my blood, for I could: but conclude that the night’s experiences 
‘had turned his brain, especially when he roared : 

* Nicked him, by Jove, as neatly as you please; there couldn't 
have been anything neater.” 

* But,” quavered I remorsefully, “I thought, pene: that 
you went to Sherriton to exorcise.a ghost.” 


‘“ Ghost’ be hanged!” said the professor coolly. “I ononeiéd 
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a: burglar, which was much more to the purpose, though if I am 
not very much mistaken, the ghost was dished: as well as the 
burglar. But listen and you shall know all about it.” 

Surprised, not to say shocked, at this unscientific language, I 
meekly obeyed, and the professor proceeded. 

“The first thing I did on arriving at that precious house of 
yours was to turn into bed so as to snatch an hour’s sleep before 
the ghost was due, as I expected to get no rest afterwards, and 
was quite able to trust myself to awake in the nick of time. 

“I imagined that the fateful hour was come when I was 
aroused by the stealthy raising of the window sash. Thought 
I, that sounds human, at any rate, and quietly waited. I had 
removed all obstructions in the shape of furniture from about the 
window, so as to give the ghost every chance of making itself 
manifest, but the opening now was filled by a very fleshly figure 
indeed, in the act of throwing a very substantial limb over the 
window-sill, and tentatively sitting astride thereon. 

“The caretaker had informed me before leaving for the night 
that my bedroom ceiling had been made weather-proof, and that 
I should be privileged to sleep without danger of drowning, so I 
immediately arrived at the conclusion, on seeing the burglar, 
that the workmen, with their accustomed forethought, had left 
their ladder for the use of the first housebreaker that came 
along. The present incumbent of my window-sill must have 
made his way through the deserted stable-yard, being probably 
well acquainted with the topography of the place. 

“As I was quietly feeling for the revolver I had placed under 
my pillow—for though the fellow was distinctly visible to me 
in the bright moonlight, my bed was so placed that he could not 
see me—a strong blast of wind swept into the room and 
reminded me of my object in being there. The man’s body 
swayed and rocked convulsively, buffeted by a wind which 
never blew from land or sea, while he clung with desperate 
clutch to the sides of the window, and instead of at once enter- 
ing the room as I expected, he turned his face rigidly in the 
opposite direction, and appeared to wait like myself for the 
space of thirty seconds or so, and then the hour of midnight 
began to strike, and all those gruesome incidents followed, which 
you have described so dramatically, though with, I have reason 
to believe, ten-fold force and power, for the man on the window- 
sill appeared to become completely mad. He raved and yelled 
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in answer to the pitiful sighing and moaning of the poor girl’s 
voice, wildly repudiating any intention to hurt her, and appeal- 
ing to her to exonerate him from having had any hand in des- 
troying her life, and with the final agonised scream in which 
the voice ejaculates that she is being murdered, the man fell 
back into the room in strong convulsions. I tore down a bell 
rope, and, though I am a burly fellow myself, I had infinite 
difficulty in securing the burglar’s arms ; which accomplished, 
however, I loosened his neck-wrap, and dashed water over his 
face, and then I proceeded to knot the towels together and 
secure his legs to the bed-post. After which I managed to 
huddle on some clothes, and going to the front of the house 
signalled for a policeman.” 

This was a sufficiently marvellous story, and I quite agreed 
with the professor that he had probably captured the chief of 
the gang of coiners (on a nightly prowl, seeking whom he might 
devour) who had kidnapped Winnifred. I was somewhat 
disappointed, however, at the coolness with which my friend 
received my.account of Winnifred’s seizure and restoration to 
herself simultaneously with his adventure at the Hermitage. 


“ Nothing could be clearer,” promulgated the professor. “The 
girl’s memory had been paralysed by a shock, and bya shock 
—the horror of seeing in her trance, the man who had at least 
attempted to take her life, and who subsequently constantly 
threatened to do so unless she carried out his abominable 


schemes—her memory was restored.” 

The professor further discoursed learnedly on the generation 
of udic force, and of brain-waves in certain sensitive organisa 
tions, explaining for the behoof of my unscientific understanding 
that doubtless Winnifred was such.a sensitive medium, and 
that her agonised but ineffectual efforts to penetrate the wall of 
mystery which shut out all her previous existence, and to free 
herself from the thraldom of the abandoned wretches who held 
her at their mercy, gave her the power of will to project- her 
passionate longings for liberty in the form of cries and entreaties 
tothe only friend she could trust, whenever a human presence 
occupied the. room. 

While strong. enough to do this, her force was not sufficiently 
great to adapt the means exactly to the end, but only blindly 
and clumsily to grope a way out of the darkness. That it at 
length accomplished this result is certain, for never after the 
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night of the professor’s watch, was the peace of the Hermitage 
at Sherriton disturbed by ghostly sounds or other unaccountahle 
phenomena. 


With some misgivings as to the effect upon her of confronting 
the villain who had ruined her life, Winnifred, supported and 
comforted by her good friend, Miss Reapham, was brought to 
Sherriton to give evidence against her tyrant. He was convicted 
and sentenced to penal servitude for fourteen years. 

Miss Reapham, assisted by friends interested in her pitiful 
case, resumed the occupancy of her house and did well with it as 
a boarding establishment. Her great desire that Winnifred 
should return to her was not to be gratified. 

“ No, dear Miss Reapham,” said the girl in reply to her old 
‘mistress’s entreaties, “I cannot return to you. You never knew 
what a wicked girl I was—how restless and dissatisfied, how 
often absent from your house in search of change when you 
believed me happy.and busy at home. I have been well 
punished for my deception, but I am not changed; I still crave 
for excitement ; the quiet of your life here would kill me.- I 
love you and am thankful to you, but I will continue with the 
Rescue Army if they will have me.” 

Winnifred was right. The hereditary taint in her blood could 
never be eradicated. Neither could certain fine qualities also 
inherent in it.. She was not one of the “cheaply organised, 
self-saturated young persons,” as described by the genial—and 
tetrible—*“ Autocrat,” who can spend years of their existence 
occupied solely with their,own small perfections and low aims, 
and the Rescue Army offered ample scope for the energies. of 
such, an one as Winnifred. . 

Placed under the “retort” of. placid domesticity (wanting the 
love that is self-sustaining), Winnifred’s vitality would have been 
gradually exhausted out of, her.; but in:the wider atmosphere of 
the world, with the awful consequences of immorality and crime 
ever present as a deterrent; battling with vice, helping and 
comforting the helpless, rescuing those who still tremble .on the 
brink of perdition, Winnifred finds breathing space, and what is 
more—the only panacea for a blighted existence, 





